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Sexual Behavior: How Shall We Define and Motivate 
What Is Acceptable? 


EDITORIAL 
PROBLEMS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR— AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 


Two years ago the American Social Hygiene Association arranged 
a symposium on Problems of Sexual Behavior, designed to consider 
and evaluate so far as possible the then widely discussed report on 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, by Professor Alfred C. Kinsey 
and his associates. In the published Proceedings of that symposium, 
an introductory note said: 


‘*Great changes in human behavior.and in the related mores, 
laws and social institutions, occur only gradually and over a 
long period of time. They do change, however .. . and human 
institutions by their consciously planned and directed efforts can 
hasten the evolutionary process. ... If in the future, as in the 
present symposium, the American Social Hygiene Association 
is able, by bringing to bear the judgment of related fields of 
knowledge, to assist the process of evolution towards ‘the good 
life,’ it will, we believe, have served a useful purpose. .. .”’ 


The Panel Discussions held at the Association’s 1950 Annual Meet- 
ing, one of which is reported in this issue of the JournaLt—the other 
to appear in the May number—we think support the truth of this 
statement. There is progress even in the wording of the titles of 
these discussions. From analysis and evaluation of ‘‘ problems’? we 
move on to face the challenge of how and where we shall look for 
the answers—‘‘how shall we define and motivate what is accept- 
able?’’ ‘‘What is the common ground?’’ 


That the answers are not found easily and quickly, that the advance 
is indeed often slow and difficult, is no reason for discouragement. 
It is the setting of the goal, and the struggle to reach it, which count 
in the process of evolution. Mankind wanting and searching for 
his higher self, mankind looking towards far horizons, is mankind 
in truth on the march towards ‘‘the good life.”’ 
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HOW SHALL WE DEFINE AND MOTIVATE WHAT 
IS ACCEPTABLE? 


Proceedings of a Panel Discussion Held at the 37th Annual 
Meeting and Social Hygiene Day Regional Conference 
of the American Social Hygiene Association 
New York, N. Y., February |, 1950 


(The articles and discussion notes appearing here are also available in 
pamphlet form as ASHA Pub. No. A-796, 25¢.) 


FOREWORD 


it has long been the policy of the American Social Hygiene Association 
to encourage and itself to sponsor serious scientific discussions of important 
problems in its field, believing that such exchanges of facts and opinions 
frequently illuminate subjects of general concern to the American people 
and often lead toward the establishment of a common ground for con- 
tructive action. 

In harmony with this policy the Association, as a part of its Social 
Hygiene Day observance, provided on February |, 1950 an occasion 
when well known authorities in various fields of knowledge could express 
their views on the subject: Sexual Behavior: How Shall We Define and 
Motivate What Is Acceptable? The distinguished participants in this panel 
discussion first presented their own observations and opinions and then 
members of the large audience made their comments and asked their 


question The main discussion which is now published by the Association 


onstitutes a symposium which the reader will find stimulating and 
provocative 

ould be remembered that the participants in such a symposium 

their own opinions and these are not necessarily the views of the 

ican Social Hygiene Association. The official views and the policies 

ation are determined by its members and its Board of Direc 

» from all walks of life, all religious faiths, all professions, a 

yether by their comr nterest in and devotion to the 


been trequently stated 
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published and widely distributed. Anyone wishing to familiarize himself 
with present Association objectives is invited to ask for a copy of The 
Role of the American Social Hygiene Association, published in 1949, and 
for other printed expositions of ASHA philosophy and program. 


WALTER CLARKE, M.D. 
Executive Director 


American Social Hygiene Association 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Frank J. Hertel 


Moderator 


A “social worker” in the broadest and truest sense, FRANK HERTEL has been 
closely concerned with matters of human behavior, acceptable and non-acceptable, 
since he left Western Reserve University with the degree of Master of Science 
in 1933. Ten years’ experience as executive of community family welfare associa- 
tions in Cleveland and Minneapolis and as director of field work for the Family 
Service Association of America brought him a down to earth understanding of 
people's problems in human relations on their home grounds. As general director 
of the latter agency from 1946 on he has gained an overall perspective and a 
balanced judgment that well fit him for such jobs as discussion Moderator on 
occasions like this one. 


In posing for discussion at its Annual Meeting the question How 
Shall We Define and Motivate Acceptable Serual Behavior? the 
American Social Hygiene Association chose an important and crucial 
issue in our modern culture and society. I considered it a pleasure 
and a privilege to be invited to serve as Moderator for the group of 
distinguished seholars and authorities who were members of the Panel 
undertaking to explore this question, and felt, as I am sure did every- 
one present, indebted to the Association for its courage in opening 
the topic for public consideration, and for its discriminating choice of 
persons qualified to present the existing viewpoints and data. 


The selection of an anthropologist, a Protestant clergyman skilled 
in personal counsel and mental hygiene guidance, a Catholic clergyman 
with special interest in family and population problems, and a prac- 
ticing professor of philosophy, provided both a cross-section of progres- 
sive thought and conclusions drawn from a wide area of activity. Each 
Panel member spoke from his own study and experience, and on his 
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own responsibility. None necessarily expressed the policy of the insti- 
tution or agency of religious denomination he represented, nor did 
anyone attempt to interpret the policy or point of view of the Associa- 
tion as such. The Moderator undertook no expression of his own 
views, nor in any way tried to influence the trend of discussion beyond 
endeavoring to bring out the whole story as those present wished to 
tell it. Neither the Moderator, nor the members of the Panel, nor any 
of the several hundred persons in the audience, a number of whom 
joined in the general discussion following the Panel presentation, 
expected, I believe, that this extremely difficult question would be fully 


resolved on this occasion. 


We hoped, | think, that our explorations would help us to reach agree- 
ments on some of the basic principles involved, and to formulate some 
tentative conclusions which might serve as a point of departure for fur- 
ther study and discussion by others interested. Whether or not we 
achieved these aims the reader will have to judge from the following 
pages. It is clear, however, for all to see, that two points of agree- 
ment tower above all minor differences of opinion. Every member 
of the Panel, every discussant from the audience, seemed convinced 
beyond room for argument, first, that in ‘‘the preservation of the 
family as the basic social unit’’ lies the hope of civilization and its 
strongest bulwark for the future; second, that every individual has a 
responsibility for maintaining that hope and helping to build that 
bulwark 


With such agreement as to objective and the chief means of progress 
towards it, the wide range of definition, attitude and recommended 
action exhibited in the dissertations and discussion notes presented 
here can mean only one thing: that society must be prepared always 
to seize opportunities to meet a variety of needs in a variety of ways, 
and that every sound theory, every practical plan, which can be put 
to work for the enrichment and strengthening of personal and family 


life, is another strand in the broad fabrie which sustains and protects 
us all. 
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A COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 
George Peter Murdock, Ph.D. 


Professor of Anthropology at Yale University and former Director of the 
Cross-Cultural Survey at Yale's Institute of Human Relations, PROFESSOR MUR- 
DOCK is the author of a number of important books, among them OUR PRIMITIVE 
CONTEMPORARIES, ETHNOGRAPHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA 
and SOCIAL STRUCTURE, the last-named published in 1949. He is a graduate 
of Yale with post-graduate work there and at Harvard University, and has spent 
considerable time in anthropological field work among Indians in Oregon and 
British Columbia and with the natives of Truk in the Mid-Pacific. He has been 
vice president of the American Anthropological Association and president of the 
Society for Applied Anthropology. and was the recipient of the Viking Fund 
medal and award in general anthropology for 1949. 


My approach to the problem of defining acceptable sexual behavior 
will be as exclusively scientific as I can make it. I recognize that 
there are other approaches, some of the most significant of which 
are being presented by my fellow speakers. As a citizen of our 
society 1 share with them and with you a number of values about 
sex behavior which have their origin in philosophic or religious sources 
but which either cannot be, or have not been validated by the methods 
of science. I shall purposely refrain from expressing them, and 
shall confine my remarks to a series of conclusions about our own 
sex code that derive from a comparative study of the sex standards 
of 250 different societies from all parts of the world and all levels 
of civilization. 


Two Criteria for Scientific Judgment 

I know of only two criteria by which science can judge the accepta- 
bility of sexual behavior, namely, biological adaptiveness and social 
utility. From the point of view of science, a particular code of sex 
behavior is acceptable to the extent, first, that it accords with the 
biologically determined sexual propensities inherent in men and 
women, and, second, that it contributes to social order and con- 
tinuity. These two criteria are in some measure antagonistic, since 
social order requires rather substantial regulation of the biological 
impulse. For every society, therefore, the problem is one of finding 
a satisfactory balance and reconciliation between the two factors 
and of shifting this balance as underlying conditions change. 


Biological Adaptability of the Sex Drive 

The sex drive in man is biologically imperative. If it were not, 
the species would not have survived. Fortunately, however, it is 
also flexible—much more so, for example, than the hunger drive. 
It can therefore be readily deflected and redirected, and human eul- 
tures have done so in countless ways to achieve socially useful goals. 
It can also be inhibited to some extent, but it cannot be blocked 
entirely, for if too seriously interfered with it finds devious outlets 
in anti-social forms or in psychic disturbances. So long as a system 
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of cultural checks and balances leaves open to adult men and women 
a socially sanctioned channel of gratifying sex expression, it cannot 
be pronounced biologically maladaptive. 


History and anthropology reveal a few societies which do not meet 
this biological criterion of acceptability. Among them, one of the 
most patently defective was the sex code of medieval Europe. Not 
only did it deprive a considerable segment of society of any socially 
sanctioned channel of expression through the rule of ecclesiastical 
celibacy; it even invested normal marital sexuality with an oppres- 
sive aura of guilt and sin. Undoubtedly the greatest single step 
in modern history toward the achievement of an acceptable sexual 
code was the decision of the Protestant churches during the Reforma- 
tion to permit their clergy to marry. This assured that the spiritual 
advisors of congregations would be personally familiar with cul- 
turally normative sexual behavior. It is difficult to conceive of a 
less reliable source of guidance on sexual matters than a celibate 
priest, since his vows practically compel him to choose between 
hypocrisy and perversion. Since the Middle Ages we have come a 
long way toward a biologically adaptive sex code, though remnants 
of excessive restrictiveness still survive here and there. 


Social Utility of Sex Restrictions 

The criterion of biological adaptiveness relates to a system of sex 
regulation as a whole. The criterion of social utility, on the other 
hand, is applicable to each component part of such a system. Any 
particular sex taboo is scientifically validated if it can be demon- 


strated to contribute in some important respect to the stability and 
continuity of society. The most reliable evidence of whether it does 
or does not make such a contribution is the extent to which it 
approaches universality. Types of sex regulation that are found 
in all or most societies show by this very fact that they are socially 
necessary, that peoples all over the world and throughout history 
have been compelled by circumstances to accept and enforce them. 
The experience of post-revolutionary Russia with permissive abor- 
tion is an eloquent illustration of the mechanism by which societies 
come to reject maladaptive innovations in sexual practices and are 
brought back into conformity with the regulative controls that most 
peoples have learned to respect 


Importance of the Family as Basic Social Unit 

In nearly all cases where science can establish the social utility of 
a cultural restriction on sexual behavior, comparative and analytical 
research reveals that the restriction contributes to the integrity of 
the family. I wish [ could convey to you an adequate conception 
of the tremendous importance of this social group. It is, for one 
thing, absolutely universal. There is no society known to history 
or anthropology which lacks the family. Indeed, there is not a 
society on record that does not have families of precisely the form 
known to ourselves, namely, the ‘‘nuclear family’? consisting of 
one man, one woman, and their children. Though often compounded 


into larger familial ageregates unfamiliar to us, the nuclear family 
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is everywhere discernible and functionally important. Moreover, 
there is no society which does not recognize marriage as the legiti- 
mate way of founding a family. In view of the almost limitless 
diversity of human cultures in so many respects, this universality 
of the nuclear family and of marriage must be regarded as a genu- 
inely extraordinary phenomenon. 


There is no escape from the scientific conclusion that marriage 
and the family play so crucial a role in social life that no society 
has been able to survive without them. Let us look for a moment 
at the reasons for their importance. First of all, marriage is the 
original and most basic form of economic organization. In every 
known society husband and wife specialize in different economic 
activities, and share their products. Second, marriage always pro- 
vides an approved outlet for sexual expression. Thirdly, children 
born to a married man and woman are always legitimate, and in 
most societies other children are illegitimate. In the fourth place, the 
family is always charged with the physical care and education of 
children. Though this duty is sometimes shared in part by other 
relatives such as grandparents, or by public institutions such as 
schools, the primary responsibility rests universally with the family. 


In short, the family is the basic economic, reproductive, and edu- 
cational unit in every known society. Without economic skills and 
cooperation, human life would cease. Without provision for repro- 
duction and child care, any society would soon become extinct. With- 
out education, culture ‘and technical knowledge would disappear in 
a single generation. When we recognize that all these basie fune- 


tions depend primarily upon the family, we begin to gain some 
comprehension of the immense utility of this social group, and to 
realize the importance of protecting and preserving it. 


Taboos that Safeguard the Family 

A sexual prohibition that demonstrably serves to bulwark the 
family must be regarded as scientifically acceptable, even though 
it is biologically quite restrictive. As a matter of fact, such prohibi- 
tions are nearly as universal as the family itself. 


Foremost among them are primary incest taboos. It may surprise 
some of you to learn that there is not a single society among the 
thousands of which we have record—not even the most backward in 
culture—that does not impose upon its members a strong prohibition 
of both sexual intercourse and marriage between mother and son, 
father and daughter, and brother and sister. Individual instances 
of the violation of these taboos do occur in many if not most societies, 
but they merely reflect the strength of the sex drive, and a very 
few cultures exempt persons of exalted status, as among the Ptolemies 
of Egypt and the Incas of Peru, but nowhere can an average citizen 
commit incest without severe social condemnation. These prohibi- 
tions are commonly supported by quite irrational beliefs, such as 
our own that the offspring of near relatives are prone to hereditary 
defects, but the taboos themselves have a high social utility. They 
inhibit sexual rivalry and jealousy within the family, which might 
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seriously interfere with the adequate performance of the latter’s 
important social functions, and by compelling out-marriage they bind 
the families of the larger society to one another by ramifying kinship 
ties. Comparative anthropology warns us not to relax our incest 
taboos, and even suggests that we not object too strongly to the 
irrational beliefs that support them. 


Marital Fidelity a Social Bulwark 

Nearly as universal are prohibitions of adultery. In my worldwide 
sample of 250 societies I found only five—or a mere two per cent 
of the total—in which adulterous relationships are socially condoned. 
This suggests that the ideal of marital fidelity, like the prohibition 
of incest, has a strong practical utility. Extramarital affairs are 
peculiarly likely to generate jealousy and discord between spouses 
which will interfere with their cooperative performance of the fam- 
ily’s essential functions, so that most societies have found it necessary 
to forbid them. The experience of mankind thus warns us to resist 
the development of a permissive attitude toward adultery, such as 
is said to characterize certain so-called ‘‘emancipated circles’’ in 
our own society. Marital fidelity is far from being an outmoded 
superstition. On the contrary, it is one of the main buttresses of 
any social structure. 


Premarital Chastity and Scientific Values 
Some sex taboos, like those against rape and the seduction of chil- 
dren, have a social utility derived from sources other than family 


stability, and they too are nearly universal. But there are others 
of restricted or sporadic distribution which either serve no socially 
useful purpose whatsoever or have a limited utility under very special 
social conditions. From the standpoint of science these are neither 
acceptable nor unacceptable but of neutral or indifferent value, unless 
they happen to violate one of the two aforementioned criteria, in 
which case they must be adjudged scientifically unaeceptable. 


Premarital sex relations deserve special attention in this connee- 
tion. The comparative evidence is illuminating. Whereas only two 
per cent of the societies of my sample sanction adultery, 70 per cent 
permit sexual experimentation before marriage. In the thirty per 
cent minority that disapprove of premarital sexuality, moreover, 
the taboo usually applies only to females, and girls customarily marry 
shortly after puberty, so that the prohibition is really directed against 
prepubertal rather than against premarital intercourse. There is 
thus nothing in man’s social experience to indicate that the ideal 
of premarital chastity has any scientific value. Most peoples have 
clearly found sexual permissiveness before marriage quite compatible 
with postmarital fidelity and with the stability and adequate fune- 
tioning of the family institution. 


| have recently done intensive personal field work in one society 
with a completely permissive attitude toward premarital sexuality, 
namely, among the natives of Truk, the former Japanese naval 
bastion in the mid-Pacific. My experience on Truk, corroborated 
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by a wealth of sound anthropological data from societies in other 
parts of the world, shows that popular notions about premarital 
freedom are seriously distorted. Sex behavior among the unmarried 
in such societies is far from orgiastic. As a matter of fact, the actual 
frequency of intercourse among post-adolescents is apparently no 
greater than Kinsey and many sociologists have revealed for our own 
society in all but a relatively small middle-class minority. The 
main difference is that it is conducted in a more seemly manner 
and has been pressed into the service of society as a means of pre- 
paring for marriage. 


Premarital Laxity as a Social Problem 

The sexual laxity current among our own youth is admittedly an 
unlovely phenomenon from an esthetic point of view, and it is scien- 
tifically valueless or wasted since it is oriented primarily toward 
transitory sensual gratification rather than toward some useful social 
goal. In accordance with my promise, I refrain from characterizing 
it in ethical terms. I, see no grounds, however, for regarding it as 
socially dangerous. It is probably here to stay, since the principal 
props of the older morality have disappeared with the advent of 
contraception and the scientific mastery of venereal infection. 


In this situation three courses are possible. We can continue the 
hopeless effort to reinstate or preserve the old controls. We can let 
social evolution take its normal course, which I would expect to 
produce general social tolerance in about three generations. Or we 
can expedite the transition by converting a social evil into a positive 
social value by an act of social engineering. 


Experiment of Other Societies 

The comparative evidence shows clearly the social uses to which 
other peoples have turned premarital sex freedom. Lifting the taboo 
lessens the burden of guilt accompanying such behavior, and thereby 
presumably reduces the incidence of psychoneuroses. A_ socially 
sanctioned channel for the physical expression of the sex drive is 
provided during the period of life when, according to Kinsey, its 
vigor is at the maximum and when economic or educational mores 
may make marriage impossible, thus satisfying our biological criterion 
of acceptability. 

Thirdly, adolescents are enabled to establish the normal hetero- 
sexual habits that are adaptive in married life, instead of being 
driven through anxiety into less preferred patterns of sexual behav- 
ior. Perversions like bestiality and homosexuality, shown by the 
Kinsey report to be surprisingly prevalent in our own society, are 
unknown or exceedingly rare among more lenient peoples. 


Fourthly, permissiveness educates the young to a realistic appre- 
ciation of the role of sex in personal life, and helps them to estimate 
more fully the importance of other factors that contribute to a satis- 
factory marital adjustment. In the history of mankind, most peoples 
seem to have discovered that relief from sexual frustration is a very 
inadequate motive for marriage. 
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Finally, premarital experimentation serves to prevent marriages 
between persons who are sexually incompatible, thus removing a 
major cause of divorcee. Perhaps the most striking single fact brought 
to light by the Kinsey report is the extraordinary range of variability 
in male sexual propensities, and Dr. Kinsey privately hints that the 
variability in females is even more extreme. Though marriage cannot 
safely be based on sex alone, it can hardly succeed at all without a 
satisfactory sexual adjustment, and on purely statistical grounds 
the chances of such an adjustment without an opportun.ty for pre- 
liminary experimentation are not particularly good. 


A Moral Problem and a Possible Ethical Solution 

Should some of you prefer the course of social engineering to the 
alternatives of futile reaction or helpless drift, I would call your 
attention to the fact that the task is beyond the capacity of scientists 
or statesmen. It is essentially a moral problem, and could probably 
be accomplished only through the dedicated effort of the society’s 
moral leaders. Who are these moral leaders? They are, of course, 
the clergy. No doubt it seems absurd to think of the clergy as leading 
a movement to relax a standard of sexual morality, and I certainly 
have no such expectations. I remind you, however, that it was the 
Protestant clergy who brought about the first great sexual reform of 
modern times by attacking and reversing the restrictive taboo of 
ecclesiastical celibacy. There is no inherent reason why they could 
not lead a second reform of equal magnitude and importance, espe- 
cially with the cooperation of their Jewish and Mormon colleagues, 


unless perhaps they are too deeply committed to political and eco- 
nomic reform, for which they have no professional competence, 
to assume responsibility for ethical leadership, the one task for which 
they are preeminently fitted. 


All that is necessary, besides courage, is to accept the evidence of 
the social and psychological sciences and to arrive at the ethical 
judgment that socially controlled premarital experimentation in the 
interests of marital happiness and family stability is preferable to 
the alternative melange of perversion, vice, sexual neurosis, and 
excessive divorce. Faced with a decent and ethical solution of their 
present dilemma, instead of a censorious insistence on an unrealistic 
and outworn code, the youth of this country might flock to the 
churches that now repel them, and religion might even be restored 
to that position of central social significance which it enjoys in 
most societies but has lost in our own 


See also Discussion Notes, pp. 160-161) 
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VIEWPOINT OF THE MENTAL HYGIENIST 
Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D. 


DR. WOODWARD, now Consultant on Community Services, New York State 
Mental Health Commission, has had a long experience in teaching, writing and 
personal guidance. A Doctor of Philosophy and formerly Pastor of Ascension 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, New York, he was for eleven years psychiatric social 
worker with the Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City Board of Education, 
and from 1943 to 1949 was Field Consultant for the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. He has written, singly and in collaboration, many professiona! 
articles and a number of books, among the latter MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN 
SOCIETY and BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. His INQUIRING PARENT 
broadcasts, now in their fourth year, are known across the country. 


Professor Murdock has given us some interesting observations from 
the vantage point of an anthropologist. 1 shall approach the same 
subject from the viewpoint of the mental hygienist. I shall be 
looking, I suppose, at a somewhat different set of facts than those 
presented by Professor Murdock. At least it appears to us in the 
clinical field that the anthropologist stands off and looks at man from 
the outside. When he studies the cultures of various peoples he 
records facts which have to do basically with their habits, their mode 
of relating persen to person, and group to group, their customs, 
their conventions, their taboos, especially as expressed in group 
practice. When we view human beings from a mental hygiene focus, 
we are concerned primarily with the integration of the inner and 
the outer man, as it were. We are well aware that different types 
of family life, different community conditions, differing cultural 


beliefs and patterns of action make a difference in the inner responses 
of the individual. Vice versa, how a person thinks and feels deter- 
mines most of his specific choices and his general behavior. I have 
elsewhere defined a mature and mentally healthy person as: 


“*(1) One who first respects and has confidence in himself, 
and, because he knows his true worth, wastes no time proving 
it to himself and others; (2) one who accepts, works with and 
to a large extent enjoys other people; and (3) one who carries 
on his work, his play and his family and social life, with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm and with a minimum of fear and 
hostility.’’ * 
This may suffice to indicate the approach of the mental hygienist. 
Coming to the specific subject at hand, | would say that sexual 
behavior to be minimally acceptable, from the mental hygiene view- 
point, must satisfy both the demands of the biological organism for 
release and pleasure, and the demands of the personality for mean- 
ing and worth. To be maximally acceptable, sexual behavior must 
satisfy the demands of the partners’ biological organisms for release 
and pieasure and the demands of their personalities for a con- 
tinuing, mutually satisfying, meaningful and enriching relationship. 
Only so can the dual need of human beings for integration and for 
fellowship be met through sexual activity. ‘*‘They twain shall be 


* Mental Health in Modern Society, A. C. T. Rennie, M.D. and Luther E. Wood 
ward, Ph.D., 1948. Commonwealth Fund. 
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one flesh’’ suggests not only intellectual and spiritual fellowship 
but actual integration of biological organisms. There is abundant 
evidence that the achievement of such integration makes for family 
stability. 


MOTIVATION BY FOUR PRIMARY METHODS 


If we can agree that sexual behavior is fully acceptable only 
if it involves full-fledged respect for personality and the existence 
of a loving and on-going relationship between two personalities, 
then, | think we can motivate for such behavior by four primary 


methods : 


|. Parental Love and Guidance as Basic Motivation 

The most basic and most certain way to motivate for such behavior 
is through parental love and guidance that fosters psycho-sexual 
maturing and builds up an effective and continuing association in 
the child’s mind of sexual behavior with love and the best of family 
living 


It means, in the first place, that the child must live in an atmos- 
phere of love and enjoyment; that his parents must help him to 
have as full satisfactions as possible at each stage of growth; that 
they consistently approve desirable forms of behavior by giving 
positive recognition and that they disapprove unacceptable behavior 
with considerate and consistent firmness. This emphasis on positive 
satisfactions and on being cherished provides the child with a backlog 
of congenial, happy experience with the parents which supplies 
the primary motivation for the child’s own self-discipline. This 
is the primary motivation for the child’s learning to control his 
appetites in accordance with the demands of the family group. It 
is the means by which he learns to temper his desires and demands 
with consideration for his parents and others. It supplies motiva- 
tion for his efforts to keep his aggressive tendencies within the 
bounds of social propriety and personal safety. By the same token 
it supplies the most dynamic motivation for integrating his curiosity 
about life’s origin, about sexual differences and about his own sexual 
activities with the rest of his knowledge and with the people he 
cares most about. 


It is only the child whose training and home guidance have 
fostered his integration as a personality who has full opportunity 
to integrate his sexual activities with the rest of his interests in life 
in a form that is acceptable to him and to others. Only so can 
the child accept sexual interest and activity as he does sight, hearing 


or speech—as normal, wholesome, God-given and to be used for the 


enrichment of life 


It may be noted, too, that several kinds of undesirable psycho- 
logical behavior tend to accompany unacceptable sexual behavior: 
such patterns as marked feelings of dependency or inferiority, strong 
feelings of guilt and shame, arrested development at the narcissistic 
or anal erotic level, and relatively unrewarding efforts to compensate 
for such feelings of inadequacy, guilt or immaturity 
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An amazing amount of sexual behavior as we find it today here 
in America is not primarily sexual in its motivation. Boys who 
pressure girls to allow them premature intimacies quite often do so 
to prove that they are he-men. Girls who yield to such pressure 
often do so on the ground that it is expected of them and that they 
may become unpopular if they don’t. In both instances it is pri- 
marily an ego rather than a sexual drive. I could cite instances 
of adults whose sexual behavior has gotten them into all sorts of 
difficulties where the motivation likewise was a compensatory effort 
to make up for some other kind of felt lack. There is a good deal 
of clinical evidence, apparently not considered by Professor Murdock, 
to challenge the view that sex taboos are the chief cause of divorce 
and of some of our other socially undesirable outcomes. There is 
plenty in the press right now, much of it from Hollywood, where 
the divorce rate is exceptionally high, to suggest that narcissism 
looms larger in divorce than does sexual repression. It is a rather 
naive assumption that divorce springs primarily from our sexual 
mores. Actually there is more ego immaturity in most divorces than 
there is sexual inhibition. In short, if we are going to motivate for 
acceptable sexual behavior, we shall have to motivate children for 
full-fledged emotional maturity. And, as I have already indicated, 
congenial family experiences in which self confidence is developed 
and sexual behavior is wholeheartedly accepted as a healthy and 
worthwhile phase of life give the assurance that young people’s 
patterns of thought and feeling will be constructive and make for 
integration. 


ll. Character Growth Through Identification with Worthwhile Objects 


A second type of motivation is the provision of worthy objects 
of identification. Personality grows and character develops very 
largely through the identification process. The child feels himself 
like his parent or other hero and consciously and unconsciously 
strives to become like him. It is as Drinkwater has said, ‘* Seeing 
greatness passing by, I too am great.’’ 


Some years ago I did a good deal of teaching teachers in classroom 
guidance and mental hygiene. I remember one kindergarten teacher 
who told me one day that she was amazed to receive a whole series 
of telephone calls from the parents of the children in her class. Every 
last parent asked the same question, ‘‘What brand of cereal did 
you recommend to the children?’’ She knew she hadn’t any contract 
with the cereal firm to advertise for them, and she couldn't reeall 
at the moment, but later remembered that in connection with a simple 
health talk one morning she had mentioned casually the kind of 
cereal she had eaten for breakfast. Every little tike in the class 
went home and demanded that Mother get that brand of cereal. 
So much did they like that teacher that they wanted to put the 
same kind of food in their tummies. Now, it takes that ‘‘kind of 
feeling yourself like somebody else’? and wanting to become like 
that person to promote growth in the direction of a desired goal. 
I am thoroughly convinced from experience in three professions 
that we do less effective ‘‘teaching’’ as such than we think we do, 
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and that most growth occurs through the identification process. It 
does not matter too much what a teacher does when she stands 
before a class; if the kids like her, they will become like her. 


The significance of the athletic hero and the moral hero likewise 
‘annot be over-estimated. Proper leadership of groups of children 
and youths, as they engage in social activities, ean go far to keep 
youngsters’ identifications straight and to advance their psycho- 
sexual maturity. 


Ill. Education for Living 

We can motivate for acceptable sexual behavior by education in 
the true sense in an atmosphere of confidence and esteem. Facts 
honestly presented and integrated with the experience of both learner 
and teacher become motivating forces. The appeal is to reality, not 
to fear; to individual dignity and to the normal desire for integration 
and a full life 


A most helpful point at which to provide true education for family 
living is at the premarital level, working with young people in the 
age range of sixteen to twenty-five or older. There is much in favor 
of presenting informal out-of-school courses to this age group, using 
such existing groups as church organizations, Y's, service clubs, and 
others. In the courses | have conducted with such groups we have 
usually held six sessions of about two hours each. Certain basic 
material is presented but in the main the discussion method is 
used, and usually free and full participation is achieved. Lists of 


questions that have been raised by various groups show a rather 
marked degree of uniformity and cover the entire range of family 
needs and problems, from working wives and budget needs to getting 
along with in-laws, the sexual side of marriage, and the planning 
f families and spacing of children 


Discussion is greatly stimulated by throwing the course open to 
questions and discussion immediately. i very often start off by 
asking a few questions such as are listed below. When this pro- 
edure is used more than half of the members of the group generally 
participate within the first hour. This procedure also informs the 
leader where many of the group are in their thinking and expe- 
rience and pretty much supplies him with an outline of the entire 
course 

As the reader will see from a glance at the list of questions which 
follows, these easily group themselves around certain major themes 
that can be made the topics of specific sessions. Major propositions 
soon emerge : 

1) Marriage is a love relationship 
2) Marriage involves an intricate series of relationships 
between two personalities. 


}) Marriage is a sex relationship 


+) Marriage and family living involve cooperation in work, 
play, financing, social interests, and usually in rearing children. 
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Thus many of the questions lend themselves readily to logical and 
psychological organization of factual material. Other questions easily 
group themselves in time sequence around such subjects as ‘‘ Mate 
Selection and the Pre-Marriage Period,’’ ‘‘Early Marital Adjust- 
ments,’’ and ‘‘Continuing Adjustments.’’ A combination of logical 
and chronological organization of material is good if major emphasis 
throughout the whole course is placed on the psychological and 
interpersonal aspects. 


OPENING QUESTIONS BY LEADER 
Why aren’t you married? 
Why are you married or planning to marry? 


Are the reasons or motives for marrying today different from what 
they were a generation or two ago? 


Why are you interested in this course? 


What are some of the questions you would like to have discussed? 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY MEMBERS OF GROUPS 


Do you think people ever get married to get away from unhappy condi 
tions at home? 


How practical is the question, ‘‘What qualities should one’s mate 
9’? 


havef 
How significant are differences in education and social background? 
What is the best age to marry? 

Do opposites or likes attract more? 


How can you be sure that love is genuine and will last? 


What is the reasonable time before two people can intelligently decide 
that they are well enough mated for marriage? 


Other things being favorable, should difference in religion make a 
marriage fail? 


How far should choice of mate be governed by emotions? 


To what degree is petting, kissing and necking participated in by 
young people? 


Do you consider it good policy for engaged couples to buy a book on 
marriage relationship, read it, and discuss it before they marry? 


Is sexual intercourse permissible during the engagement period? 
Can a happy marriage be founded on passion alone? 

How can a good sex adjustment be made and maintained? 

Does physical attraction last throughout married life? 


If there is no love on the part of one mate, can sexual intercourse be 
satisfactory? 


What is the chureh’s attitude on the use of contraceptives, especially 
for young couples who cannot afford to have children right away? 


What method of contraception is generally recommended by doctors? 
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19. What amount of modesty should prevail in the intimate sex side of 


marriage? 


Is marriage a fifty-fifty proposition and what are the home respon 
sibilities of the husband? 


What is sufficient income for marriage? 

Should a husband carry life insurance? 

Should a eouple have a budget? 

Is it good or bad for the wife to work for an income? 

In eases where both are working, what problems are likely to arise? 


Is it a good idea for two young people, who are ‘‘going steady’’ or 
engaged, to have a recreation budget to which both contribute a fixed 


amount? 
What are the problems of the premarital period? 
How can match making parents and meddilesome in-laws be handled? 
Should people take a chance on living with in-laws? 
What does attractiveness mean in marriage? 
What about the practice of religion in the home? 
What if a couple doesn’t agree on religious matters? 
What helps to keep things going smoothly in married life? 
iildren make marriage more binding? 
about the spacing of children? 
be the father’s role with children? 
What are the most important causes of divorce? 


When so many marriages break up how ean we make sure that this 


' ; 


will not happen in our case 

In such courses leadership, of course, is essential. The leader 
must not only be well-informed regarding all phases of family life, 
but must have achieved a high degree of objectivity in dealing with 
problems and viewpoints that are charged with strong emotion. This 
means especially that the leader must be able to discuss the sex 
side of marriage freely and without even slight embarrassment. It 
may mean, too, that he will have to deal objectively yet considerately 


with patterns of hostility and guilt in the course of the discussions. 


In my opinion, premarital education, when well done, is especially 
valuable in motivating acceptable sexual behavior.* The attitude 
of the successful group leader is practically the same as that of the 
effective caseworker. The leader must be as receptive and attentive 
to the needs of the audience as the caseworker is to the needs of his 
client. He does not unload on them information in which they are 
not interested. Neither does he foster the group’s dependence upon 
him nor become the all-sufficient authoritative person with all the 


* Stren ening Family fe by Educating for Family Living, L. E. Woodward 
in Decemlx i " Journal of Social Caseworl 
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answers. He guides, leads, supplements, adds up, and integrates 
the discussion around the group's active interests. Effective group 
work simply requires an application of casework attitudes and, to 
a large extent, of casework method to the group situation. In a 
casework interview, the aim is primarily to help the client to get 
insight, acquire perspective, and through these to become better 
able to deal realistically with the problems he faces. The aim of 
family life education with a group is to help the members of the 
group aequire fuller understanding of all that is involved in marriage 
and family living, correct their own perspective in so far as it has 
been false, and achieve confidence in themselves to manage wisely 
their premarital or marriage relationships. The mental attitude and 
emotional tone of the group leader, like those of the caseworker, 
should be characterized by genuine interest, a show of emotional 
warmth, real acceptance of the group as persons, and readiness to 
give fully of one’s knowledge. 


Apropos of Professor Murdock’s suggestion, it may be noted that 
the Protestant clergy are doing more premarital education than any 
other group in the country. I am sure they are not all recommending 
his proposed line of action; they are working at it sincerely in 
the light of such biological and psychological knowledge as they 
may have, and with real regard for the inter-personal values which 
they know most young people try to build into their marriage. 


IV. Motivation by Reorientation 

We can motivate acceptable sexual behavior by emotional and 
social reorientation. This becomes necessary for all those who have 
arrived at young adulthood with warped attitudes, with more than 
average psychological conflicts, or who anticipate adult sexual fune- 
tioning with fear and anxiety. It is needed by all who have been 
badly conditioned by their past experiences and whose patterns are 
not conducive to health and social acceptance. 


This is especially true of women who are psychologically frigid, 
and men who are sexually impotent, or fear that they may be. It 
is the only method available for those with strong homosexual tenden- 
cies who wish to achieve a heterosexual pattern. It is the only 
process by which we can reach those who have been spoiling their 
sexual experience because of the imposition of personality problems 
that get in the way. Psychotherapy, case work and counselling, how- 
ever these may be defined, are essentially the processes which have 
to be used in this reorientation and re-education task. Those con- 
cerned to promote both social hygiene and mental hygiene do well 
to make clinical services available as an essential supplement to group 
educational efforts 


See also Discussion Notes, pj). 156-157 ) 
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RELIGION AS A FORCE FOR SEX MORALITY 
Rev. William J. Gibbons, S.J. 


FATHER GIBBONS, currently working for his Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
New York University, is @ graduate of Woodstock College, Maryland, where he 
also received a degree as Licentiate in Sacred Theology (S.T.L.). A member of 
the executive committee of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, he is 
especially interested at present in rural welfare. He has been active in such 
matters as juvenile delinquency, resettlement of displaced persons and other 
questions of humen relations. For three years an associate editor of the Catholic 
weekly AMERICA, he is accustomed to presenting the Catholic point of view 
for public consumption. 


The title of this panel indicates that the discussions are intended 
to be primarily normative. We are interested in having men live 
up to certain standards of conduct as regards sexual. behavior. 
Accordingly what is said now relates to the standards of conduct 
as such, and to the motives whereby men can be led to adhere to 
proper standards in their daily lives. 


It is the proper field of ethics and moral theology to tell us what 
those standards should be. Help may be derived from the facts 
and explanations of anthropology, sociology and psychological sei- 
ences, but no findings of these disciplines can become the ultimate 
determinants of human conduct. 


Man Moves towards an Ultimate Goal 

Man is a moral being. He not only acts, but acts according to 
norms, both as an individual and as a, member of society. These 
norms bear a close relationship to the values which man sets upon 
life and to the meaning which life holds for him. The deeper mean- 
ing of life must be understood in terms of ultimates. Without some 
ultimates the daily round of behavior lacks both adequate motiva- 
tion and purpose. Men sometimes set for themselves ultimate goals 
which differ from those laid down by the Creator. But their con- 
sequent deviations of conduct do not thereby change the inner nature 
of man or the true meaning of life. The individual man may fall 
into error of sin, but the original plan of creation remains. 


The final ultimate of all is God. He brought the universe into 
existence in the first place, and toward Him man is responsible for 
his actions. The norms which guide men’s conduct must then, be 
understood as relating to the ultimate end of life—the possession of 
God in knowledge and love. 


Spiritual Vision in Life Adjustments 

These truths belong to a superempirical order. They cannot be 
demonstrated in a laboratory in scientifie experiment, but they can 
be proved to the satisfaction of men through the reasoning process. 
They are not any the less true even though unaccessible to quantitative 
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measurement. If man were reduced to the position of being able 
to arrive at ultimates and values only by taking a census of what 
people thought, then his condition would be sorry indeed. The whole 
standard of values would deteriorate and the goal would become 
obscured, for it is universal human experience that the weakness 
of men is such that they tend to drag down the standards in practice 
and to deviate from the goals. 


Fortunately such is not the case. Man’s reason, properly used, 
ean still tell him what ought to be even if his concrete behavior falls 
short of the ideal. Because the goal is difficult of attainment, men 
with a sense of purpose do not cease striving for it. Man’s behavior 
differs from that of animals in this capacity to act purposively, in 
the ability to see beyond the immediate present to an ultimate goal. 
When man adjusts his life to the ultimate end of salvation, he is 
using means to an end. He is being reasonable, even more so than 
when he adopts particular means toward lesser ends. In fact, the 
only truly reasonable course is to evaluate the lesser means and ends 
of daily life in terms of the ultimate goal. 


Reason as a Guide in Sex Conduct 

Applying these principles to the sex capacity in man, we quickly 
arrive at certain conclusions. Sex, like any other tendency in man, 
must be regulated by reason. Man, not being governed by the 
detailed instincts of lesser animals, would find his tendencies run- 
ning wild were he not to regulate them by reason. Furthermore, 
in the case of sex, the tendency to use the reproductive capacity 
does not absolutely require satisfaction. Man would still be man, 
and capable of reaching his goal, even though he restrained his 
sex propensity entirely, in a reasonable manner and for a reasonable 
end. This is not true of some other drives of his being, such as 
that toward food. 


Man’s moral behavior in the realm of sex, then, is regulated by 
reason. He sees, or should see, what is right and wrong in acecord- 
ance with the natural law. This law takes its origin in the nature 
of things; man’s mind searching for meaning in the universe and 
in his own existence, discovers the law in a greater or less degree. 
He does this in matters of sex, as in other areas of human conduct. 
In regards to sexual behavior, however, the tendency toward grati- 
fication is so persistent, particularly in the male, that all too easily 
do the objective norms become obscured amid the subjective desires 
for satisfaction. Unless we keep this psychological fact in mind, 
the rationalizations men indulge in as regards sexual behavior may 
appear something of a contradiction. 


Religion Motivates towards Sound Family Life 

| take it that we accept the monogamous family as the norm. We 
admit that stability is necessary for this family to perform its 
social function of reproduction, and its psychological functions of 
meeting the needs of the spouses for mutual comfort, companionship 
and affection. Unstable families, and loose attitudes toward family 
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stability inevitably bring in their wake sexual aberrations which 
harm society. Mental and physical diseases, of varying degrees of 
intensity, accompany family collapse and the promiscuity usually 
associated with such collapse. If men see the values of sound family 
life, and recognize their responsibility not only toward each other 
but toward their Creator, to preserve such family life intact, then 
the chances of their adhering to proper norms are greater. 


The family is not merely a social institution; it is an institution 
regulated by natural law. Its monogamous character, its stability 
and permanence, its relationship to the education and rearing of 
children all have profound social significance. But these functions 
have a deeper origin than social utility; they are in aecord with 
the divine plan of society. The less significant aspects of family 
life may and have been modified in various societies, but the inner 
nature of the family is once and for all determined by man’s nature, 
which is God's creative handiwork. Serious deviations from the 
divine plan of family life will be punished hereafter, even if they 
are at the time tolerated by society. On the other hand, and psy- 
chologically very significant, adherence to the divine plan of family 
life makes for peace of conscience here, even if not always psycho- 
logical compatibility, and for happiness hereafter. Religion then, 
can be a strong motivating force in the safeguarding of family life 


Because man’s sexual make-up is ordered toward family living 
and the procreation of children, it is an abuse to seek gratification 
for the sexual propensity apart from legitimate married life. Even 
in marriage the use of the sexual capacity must be such as not to 
positively exclude the conception of new human life, although such 
an end does not have to motivate each specific act of intercourse 

There is an element of mutual self-giving in marriage which cannot 
be ignored. Properly understood, it fosters love between the spouses 
and aids their personality development. What the law of nature 
forbids is that the fundamental purpose of marriage be not frustrated 
in the pursuit of other aims 


Apart from this proper use of the reproductive capacity of man 
in marriage, there can be no legitimate voluntary sexual activity 
Masturbation, extra-marital relations, and various degrees of  vol- 
untary stimulation become positively wrong and morally unaccept- 
able, because they weaken the safeguards which should surround 
family life and because they are not in accord with the nature of 
man and the reproductive capacity 


This is not to say that men will be able to live up to such norms 
without a struggle. He still has his propensities and the desire to 
find gratification sexually is strong, even when legitimate means 
of doing so are absent. Men will fall, but that does not make their 
action right. Fortunately, they can be sorry for their sin and 
return to a right pattern of life. God’s grace is necessary if they 
are long to continue along the right path 
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Guidance of Youth Is Essential 

The biggest problem facing the person who should promote social 
hygiene and safeguard family life, is the guiding of adolescents in 
those first years of awakening sexual desire. Their weakness is 
great, their inexperience and lack of insight considerable, and their 
inclination to fit the moral law to their own impulses quite evident. 
What they do during that difficult premarriage period may well 
influence their whole lives. If they give in to sexual desires without 
restraint, it is not to be expected that they will later fit into a 
pattern of stable married life without a struggle, particularly if 
their sexual experiences have been with a variety of persons other 
than their spouse. What comes cheaply is not valued highly. But 
even more important, when a man knowingly deviates from the moral 
law, his ability to resist further temptation is weakened. Habit and 
the memory of sin are not easily effaced. 


Religious motivation will do more than anything else to keep men 
within the bounds of the moral law as regards sex. Fear can play 
its part, especially the fear of the loss of God for whom the indi- 
vidual has achieved some degree of love. But love and the will to 
please his Creator, and to abide by the law, does more than anything 
else to strengthen man’s motivation to regulate his sexual propensities. 


Religion is then the force which fortifies morality. But it must be 
religion with a definite and clearcut goal, namely the salvation of 
the soul and the achievement of God’s love in eternity. 


(See also Discussion Notes, pp. 155-160) 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr. 


PROFESSOR BOLMAN is @ graduate of Union Theological Seminary and also 
Harvard and Columbia Universities. His doctorate in Philosophy was gained at 
the latter institution. A frequent contributor to the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, 
the REVIEW OF RELIGION and other periodicals in his fields of interest, he has 
also served as @ staff writer on TIME MAGAZINE and as a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the publishing firm of Simon and Shuster. Before assuming his 
present duties as Assistant to the Dean and Adjunct Professor of Philosophy at 
New York University his teaching experience included Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Barnard College, Columbia and Princeton Universities. 


Throughout my remarks I want to keep in mind one central point 
of view: serual behavior is not an isolated problem but is one aspect 
of interpersonal relations. We all have a more or less common urge 
towards sexual outlet. Our biological structure and needs haven't 
changed in many a moon. But what happens to that urge, how 
we act, is different for every individual. Sexual behavior is one 
slice of our social life. Our approach to love, like our approach 
to politics, reveals the king of persons we are. Each one of us 
has a basic set of attitudes towards others which guide his behavior, 
and I believe we must concentrate on these attitudes for clues to 
the meaning, over and beyond biological meaning, of sexual behavior. 


For example, I know a business man who makes a lot of money 
but who has a completely unsatisfactory love life. He suffers from 
impotence, he has what he calls a Don Juan complex, and any mar- 
riage he gets into is fretfully unstable. He wants to know why. 
Well, for one thing, he lacks the ability to trust another person. 
For another, he fears failure. Finally, he needs to dominate other 
people. All of these attitudes lead him to success in business, but 
they ruin his chances for sex satisfaction 


Sex Behavior as Personality Index 

In our discussion today we ought to guard against a false isola- 
tion of our sex behavior from our basic attitudes. There really is 
no sex behavior problem, but only the problem of how we approach 
other people. Many people have wondered why Freud considered 
sex development the key to the understanding of adjustment and 
maladjustment. The reason is that he thought that character could 
be defined in terms of sexual outlet. Today we know enough to turn 
this answer around: we say sexual behavior is important to know 
about because it is a sensitive weather vane showing a person’s basic 
attitudes, how he feels about other people, his approach to life itself. 


Ideally, we might answer the question set before this panel right 
away by saying: acceptable serual behavior ts whatever a person 
with satisfactory interpersonal relations does. But until we under- 
stand the meaning of our terms, such a statement is not much help. 
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Can Philosophy Furnish a Measuring Stick? 

The most important problem for our panel today to face is this: 
what do we mean by satisfactory interpersonal relations? What shall 
our criteria be? 1 would deny that the descriptive sciences, like 
Dr. Kinsey’s research into male sexual behavior in America, or 
Professor Murdock’s description, at this meeting, of common prac- 
tices around the world, can ever give us any criteria for satisfaction. 
Suppose that most people in America, or in the world, are not as 
adjusted or happy as they can be. Professor Murdock defends 
common practices because he says they are socially useful. That 
completely skips the point. Look for a moment at the field of medi- 
cine. Is everybody as healthy as he possibly can be? Or is the 
average health in America as good as we can make it? There may 
be all kinds of curious social and economic benefits arising from 
the fact that many people die of heart diseases, cancer, and tuber- 
culosis. But I am willing to wager that nobody here wants to have 
a heart attack, or cancer, or TB! Any real science of control for 
our betterment must have aims or values beyond what it finds in 
the way of facts within its field. Let’s look at the last page in 
Dr. Kinsey's book to see how he feels. He concludes: 


‘*The social values of human activities must be measured by 
many scales other than those which are available to the scientist. 
Individual responsibilities towards others in the social organi- 
zation, and the long-range outcome of behavior which represents 
the individual’s response to the stimuli of the immediate moment, 
are things which persons other than scientists must evaluate.’’ 
(Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Serual Behavior in the Human Male, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1948. Page 678.) 


Perhaps it is just at the point where the specialized empirical and 
experimental sciences leave off, that philosophy can help us by search- 
ing out the best criteria for evaluation. Philosophers have been 
saying for over two thousand years that the greatest good for man 
is happiness. Philosophy’s special job right here and now is to 
analyze the ingredients, our capacities and potentialities, which make 
for happiness. My own brand of philosophy does not look for eternal 
truths. I am not persuaded that any exist. But I do believe that 
philosophy can begin with whatever science discovers, envisage ideal 
ends, and help evaluate hypotheses about such ends. Of course, 
every statement about the ‘‘good life,’’ something better than we 
already have, must be revised as we come to know more: We need 
to start with facts as they are. We need to envisage something 
better than we have. And we need constantly to check our ideas 
about something better with the facts. The scientist and the phi- 
losopher can work together to separate the possible from the 
improbable. 


Freedom Strikes a Balance 

Now let’s get back to the business of criteria for judging our social 
life. I believe that satisfactory interpersonal relations come about 
when people are able to use all their capacities freely, and when they 
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are able to care for someone else enough to want him to do the same. 
We know a lot more about maladjustment in social relations than 
we do about adjustment. Sadism and masochism are two out of 
many forms of failure to achieve satisfactory interpersonal relations. 
It is harder to pin down what we mean by adjustment. But | think 
we can spot it in the person who is able to develop and use three 
capacities——his rational, his emotional, and his sensuous resources— 
without any one of the three being crushed, or stifled, or made a 
slave to the others Neglect any one of these capacities, and you 
get maladjustment. 


Let’s look at some typical instances of failure to achieve a balance. 
The Puritan type looks down on sense pleasures as sinful or “‘dirty.”’ 
He loses touch with reality and leads a chilly life. The 1920’s saw 
a revolt against the Puritan. But some people then forgot what 
other resources they had. The revolt ended for them in nausea. 


Or again, take the man who doesn’t trust his emotions or who 
is afraid that his emotions will make a slave of him. This person 
loses a sense of vitality and direction. No one is apt to find much 
warmth in him. Some popular psychological literature today is revolt- 
ing against this attitude. It tries to make you ‘‘feel better’’ about 
vourself and about other people. This over-emphasis on ‘feeling 
better’’, however, seems to some of us as unbalanced as the attitude 
of the man who doesn’t trust his emotions. 


Finally, take the person who doesn’t want to stop to think, who 
can't stand reasoning much about things because he feels that think- 
ing much leads in cireles. Well, maybe his thinking does run in 
circles, but why let a resource go to rot? If he doesn’t work to 
discover how to use his reason, he ends by letting circumstances 
get the better of him, by becoming hysterical when he is thwarted, by 
destroying himself and anyone else he can 


Satisfactory relations with others depend on a balance, on the 
freest and fullest interplay of our reason, our emotion, and our 
sensuous capacities with respect to another person—and our positive 
enjoyment of the same freedom for that other person. If we really 
take care of ourselves, have genuine self-regard for our own balance, 
we are apt to appreciate it in others. When we have this kind of 
self-regard, we find that we need other people but don't want to 
exploit them 


Sexual Behavior Scored on a Philosophical Basis 

What does our notion of ‘‘balanee’’ and ‘‘free use and apprecia- 
tion of capacities in interpersonal relations’ tell us about our sexual 
behavior? For one thing, we can say that, if Dr. Kinsey’s reports 
are accurate, a large percentage of American males do not achieve 
the most satisfactory sexual relations possible for man. Remember 
now, we're trying to focus on a possible ideal—not just the facts as 
they are, and not something improbable Furthermore, remember 
that we are proposing to judge sexual behavior in terms of the 
nost that can be got out of interpersonal relations, the very highest 
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form of intimate companionship we can envisage. Let’s run through 
some of the forms of sex outlet as Dr. Kinsey classifies them. Auto- 
eroticism and animal contacts must appear quite low on our value 
scale. They are pretty lonely activities! If one, or both of these, 
are the supreme sensuous achievement of a person, we will just 
have to score his enjoyment as low. 


Take one that’s harder to score—homosexuality. Frankly, I don’t 
think we know enough about homosexuality yet to make a sound 
judgment. If it is a pathological symptom, then it will rate low. 
Another big trouble here is that we have forgotten all about the 
role of a family and children—a dangerous omission, to which I 
want to return in a minute. A family is an amazingly fruitful con- 
text for the fullest use of a person’s capacities. Homosexuality, 
then, might rate above auto-eroticism and animal contact, but 
not much. 


Now let’s take one with an entirely different caste—prostitution. 
This form of outlet may turn out to be somewhere in the range 
of homosexuality. Prostitution is generally exploitative. If it per- 
sists in a person, as a continuous form of outlet, we expect to find 
exploitative attitudes towards others in all of his social attitudes. 
| think we have enough evidence here to say that when one person 
exploits another or has exploitative tendencies, he is damaging some 
of his own capacities. Prostitution doesn’t rate high on our scale. 


Now what about heterosexual promiscuity—either before or after 
marriage’? Promiscuity is usually defended on grounds of experi- 
mentation, as Professor Murdock defended it here today, or else 
on grounds of dissatisfaction with any one particular’ partner, 
which is a kind of perpetual experiment. The big problem here is: 
what is a valid experiment in the area of serual behavior? Until we 
have compared promiscuity with monogamy, we may have some 
difficulty in evaluating promiscuous heterosexual relations as an out- 
let. What needs to be said here, however, is that most such sexual 
relations are too short-lived for the fullest sense of satisfaction. 


Monogamy as the Ideal 

Let’s consider monogamy next. This appears to offer the best 
chances for fulfilling our ideal, the best chances for all that a person 
can achieve with another. The development of the rational, emo- 
tional and sensuous capacities of one person with another takes 
time—all the time that our biological functions permit us. Men 
always boast about their abilities, but few if any of us can possibly 
achieve this ideal development with more than one woman! Those 
who find themselves unable to achieve monogamy are either poor 
judges of their prospective mates for one reason or another, or else 
they are incapable of mating in the fullest sense. Until we know 
that physical mismating is a widespread problem, some of the best 
grounds for picking a partner are those experiences which can be 
had quite apart from intercourse itself. Again, I’d like to remind 
us that sex is just one aspect of our attachment to another person. 
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I grant that it is the triumph of mutual pleasure, but there are 
lots of other conditions for it to be a lasting pleasure. The danger 
of promiscuity is that so frequently it is symptomatic of an inability 
to achieve satisfactory intimacy with anyone. Finally, from this 
interpersonal standpoint, we have a strong urge for children. Rela- 
tively unlimited opportunities of exercising all our capacities in 
family life bring married love as close to the ideal as we can get. 


Throughout I have been trying to evaluate forms of sexual outlet, 
not to judge people or condemn them for the phases or difficulties 
through which they may pass for one reason or another. As a form 
of sexual behavior, monogamy comes closest to our ideal. That we 
are shocked by its searcity only indicates that we sometimes forget 
that this is not the best of all possibile worlds, nor are we the happiest 
of all possible men. - 


How Teach People to Seek Happiness? 

If Dr. Kinsey has given us an accurate picture of male sexual 
behavior in this country, and if the ideal which we have been 
stating is a possible one—a good idea—then how are we going to 
motivate people to go after and get what is good for them? If we 
are seriously interested in welfare, we should be pretty humble 
about this business. The cheap and easy road is to hand out irre- 
sponsible but flashy tid-bits of advice. In the name—but not the 
substance—of science, social panaceas come easy. But the job of 
getting people to work for what is good for them is much tougher 
than doing away with heart diseases, cancer, or tuberculosis. We 
spend millions in research and hospital equipment for the cure of 
these diseases. We spend pitifully little in trying to find out the 
meaning or cure for unhappiness. 


Our most glaring problem is how to reeducate ourselves. There 
are too few ‘‘balanced’’ people in our society, people free within 
themselves to express fully their capacities for reason, emotion, and 
sensory pleasure and to appreciate the same freedom in others. Our 
written and unwritten laws undoubtedly need modification. But the 
real job is to begin with people. A reeducated generation may have 
surer ground for far more radical changes of law and eustom than 
we now feel prepared to make. Our entire educatiouval system, from 
first grade through graduate and other specialized schools, ought to 
have this job of reeducation on its conscience. If education fails 
at any point today, it is the failure to educate the whole man, to 
educate for the full use of all of an individual’s capacities. I cannot 
help but feel that Professor Murdock, as an educator and along with 
the rest of us, hasn’t overcome this failure. 


The Road to Re-education 

But before we can hope for a renaissance of that kind in edueca- 
tion, we'll have to think along some new lines. The biggest stumbling 
block to full appreciation of the ideal of ‘‘balance’’ of rational, 
emotional, and sensory capacities has been our dualistie thinking 
about ourselves. We only have to name a few of our age-old dualisms 
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to see what our difficulties are. For example, from the days of 
St. Paul, religion has subtly influenced us to believe that flesh and 
spirit are unrelated and unalterably at war. Or again, Descartes’ 
division between mind and body still plagues scientific thought and 
is accepted by most people. Freud himself introduced a misleading 
rote of dualism. He believed that individual satisfaction and social 
utility are deadly enemies. Dualisms like these have stunted and 
damaged our understanding of the capacities of man and prevented 
our developing a realistic idea of human happiness. 


Our warped thinking about ourselves is painfully clear in our 
reluctance to introduce sex education—facts and ideals—into our 
public schools, beginning with the primary level. Sex education 
is virtually a forbidden topic in our schools. I know of some 
schools which will not permit pupils to see and then discuss frankly 
in the classroom any of the good sex education films now being 
produced. Most of these films are factual, human, important. The 
people who ban the films argue that only adults should know the 
facts and that children should be taught nothing but high ideals. 
That kind of argument is dangerous and irresponsible. Dr. Kinsey 
believes that sex behavior habits are set by about age 16, and we 
know from our own children that curiosity about sex begins a long, 
long time before that. 


People who are against sex education in our schools often say 
that they prefer to leave this topic to the family or the church. 
But most sex education, barred from the light of the classroom, takes 
place in the dark of the alley and the cloakroom. The smutty 


attitude about sex arises because teachers and parents won't talk 
about sex as openly and sincerely as they will about social studies 
and the sciences. Some parents expect to enlighten their children 
early by frank answers to sex questions. The trouble here is that 
often only physica! and biological facts are discussed, and sexual 
behavior is completely isolated from its personal and social context, 
from satisfactory and unsatisfactory attitudes of one person towards 
another. The result is that our children only partly understand 
what sex is or what the most satisfactory sexual behavior really 
might be. If sexual behavior is a reflection of our basic attitudes 
towards other people, and if the school is at all important in forming 
these attitudes, then sex education ought to be a part of our schooling 
from the first grade on. 


Facts Are Not All of Knowledge 

Before I conclude, I want to say a word about the Kinsey report. 
Dr. Kinsey and his associates have used great care as to method 
and materials. They worked long and diligently, and they broke 
new ground for research. Their statistical work and their chapter 
by chapter write-up of what they found, are achievements in research 
and in vivid presentation to the American public. These scientists 
have shown us some of the solid products of a descriptive social 
science. Now that their work is under way, much more will follow 
not only from them but from others in the field. We can look forward 
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to tremendous increase in our knowledge. But we should not forget 
that facts of this kind are not the whole of knowledge. We need 
to know not only how people behave, but what satisfies them. And 
we ought to put a lot of effort into research, concern for accurate 
methods of investigation, and persuasive writing to tell people what 
will give them more satisfaction than they now have. The Kinsey 
report cries out for interpretation before we can estimate its value 
to us. A panel discussion of the kind we have had here today only 
scratches the surface The biggest research and educational job 
still lies ahead. A public forum, while a step in the right direction, 
should be no substitute for intense efforts by skilled analysts and 
publicists 


DISCUSSION NOTES 
Dr. Woodward 


In my initial statement I tried to indicate what is perhaps a basie difference 
in viewpoints between the anthropologist and the mental hygienist—view- 
points which are more supplemental than contradictory. It seems to me 
that the anthropologist, unless he studies some individuals intensively, or 
supplements his finding with those of the clinicians—psychiatrists, psy 
chologists and case-workers—is apt to miss some of the personal meanings 
which behavior has for the individuals. The outer behavior of two people 
may appear very similar yet have radically different motivation and meaning. 


Specifically, with regard to sexual behavior, for instance, two men may 
each have five orgasms a week. One may do so to boost his insecure ego 
and convinee himself that he is a regular man, prostituting his partner 
completely while he affords himself this psychological tonic. The orgasm 
of another may be achieved as the expression of a deep and abiding affection 
and as a part of a mutually enriching experience which gives him and his 
partner both a profound sense of belongingness and of shared purpose 
If orgasms are the only measure, or if conformance to the hetero-sexual 
pattern is the only norm, the two men would appear alike. Yet their 


experiences are fundamentally different and have very differing kinds of 
value just as the sun and a tallow candle are very different and have widely 
different value though the light from each vibrates at the same rate. 


Professor Murdock is grand when he sticks to his seience, but when he 
turns psyehologist and social engineer he is much less convincing. Perhaps 
he is less convineing beeanse he then makes deductions regarding motivations, 
a knowledge of which requires other kinds of observations. And he makes 
recommendations regarding educational methods to be used with youth 
to bring about aeceptable sexual behavior—recommendations which are not 
based on actual experience in the education of American youth regarding 
sexual behavior and family living. This leads me to three observations: 


We have to get at meanings. We eannot for instance transplant the 
habits of Okinawans or inhabitants of Truk into Judaie-Christian industrial 
(merica and get the same value and meanings. While neuroses are few 
among the first-named, efforts to transplant the habits of those people into 
ur eulture might make neuroses even more numerous than they are here 
in Ameriea. The fact that there is unanimity among cultures in forbidding 
incest and adultery, and lack of unanimity regarding premarital relations 
and premarital chastity, may mean only that a society can survive either 
way and that one way is better for some people and another way better 
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for others, depending on the meaning they incorporate in their sexual expe- 
rience. I raise this question: May it not be true that an ideal of premarital 
chastity has more significance in a society that insists that sexual intercourse 
be an experience of mutual and lasting affection and an ongoing social 
purpose, than in a society that places primary value on physiological 
reactions and elevates the orgasm to a position of supreme good? Whatever 
values or lacks of values may be associated with it, much sexual activity— 
especially in forms the acceptability of which is not fully established—is 
basically not sexual, and, when seen in true perspective, even ceases to be 
acceptable. I refer to efforts of the many who use sexual activity to com- 
pensate for an inseeure ego, or who hope thereby to cure their loneliness 
and become cherished. The choice is not necessarily between unrestrained 
impulse and moral rigidities that are blindly enforeed by taboo. With 
enlightenment through sound education, we have a chance both to achieve 
personal freedom and fulfillment and to stabilize the family. 

2. Considering our utter lack of education for family living, any survey 
of sex habits now is in large part a survey of social pathology. I question 
seriously whether some of Professor Kinsey's conclusions and at least one 
of those of Professor Murdock would be substantiated if similar studies 
were made of a generation of young people who, in the course of growing 
up, had had the kind of family experience which I have tried to deseribe, 
and who had been exposed to the best premarital education we know how 
to offer. 


If I may again refer to my own experience in premarital education, I 
have been permissive at least to this extent. Consistently, when young 
people ask whether premarital intercourse is permissible, 1 refuse to answer 
yes or no. I remind them that that is a decision which each one has to 
make for him or herself. I point out that most people like to associate 
love and sexual relations, that it has much more meaning when these are 
kept together. (This can be elaborated in an hour of diseussion.) The 
typical response from the group is “Gee, you are liberal!” with sometimes 
the added phrase, “for a clergyman.” I have substantial evidence that they 
are much less likely to divorce other values from sex when they see all that 
is involved. Some, perhaps a majority, may choose premarital chastity 
wholeheartedly and without either anxiety or guilt. I would not care to 
impose a so-called “liberal” view any more than I would appeal to the 
taboo. Young people ought still to be free to make their own choices of 
ethical values and to regulate their lives accordingly. In the 25 or more 
groups with whom I have earried on such discussions, there is considerable 
evidence that frank, full discussions, far from leading to looseness or indis- 
criminate behavior, have tended toward conservative sexual practices, but 
from much more adequate motivation. Their choices are made in the light 
of fuller knowledge and a proper perspective of all the values involved, 


3. Professor Murdock implied that our whole repertory of social ills, 
including mental illness, is due to our sexually inhibiting mores. That is 
an amazing assumption. From my acquaintance with thousands of mental 
patients I would predict that if he made studies of a cross section of 
population of mental hospitals he would find an even wider range of sexual 
activity (prior to actual illness) than is found in so-called normal groups. 


May I suggest, too, that while conversion hysteria has a well-known sexual 
basis, this has almost disappeared from the scene as a clinical entity. 
Instead we have an abundance of character neuroses, which spring much 
more from inadequate ego structure than from sexual repressions, and 
more from hostility and hatreds and resentments that are turned against 
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the self than from societal taboos regarding sex. In addition, recent 
studies of sexual offenders indicate that basically we are dealing with inade- 
quate personality strueture rather than with sexual aberrations per se. 
Softening or even removing our sexual taboos will, in my opinion, supply 
no panacea for mental health. 


Admittedly our sexual taboos have been crude, and often cruel, but while 
erude and eruel they have none the less conserved a set of personal and 
social values which people living under our culture at least are reluctant 
to give up—the linking of personal affection with sexual experience, the 
goal of marriage for life, and the building of strong family ties. I agree 
with Professor Murdock in one regard that our taboos as such are out- 
living their usefulness, but the substitution of easy experimentation is not 
the answer. It is high time we replaced the taboo with something that is 
better. Personally I will settle only for true enlightenment and insight 
which ean be brought about only through informed family living and an 
extensive program of family life edueation. In that way we can retain 
the positive values whieh the taboo has crudely protected and avoid the ills 
which it has unwittingly produced, 


Father Gibbons 


There is little to which I would take exception in Professor Murdock’s 
observations on the monogamous family and the safeguards which customarily 
surround it. When he reports his findings on these matters and refrains from 
ethical recommendations, his approach is clearly that of a scientifically trained 
observer. His adventures into the field of ethies, however, are not so 
fortunate, 


The author of the first paper began by saying that he would refrain from 
making normative judgments, and that his approach would be exclusively 
seientifie. Yet he deviates from this guiding principle in three ways: (1) by 
interpreting premarital behavior in terms of meaning and value without 
regard for the findings of ethies and moral theology: (2) by passing judgment 
on celibacy, which he apparently has not examined with any scientific care, 
even from books; (3) by making positive recommendation to religious leader- 
ship as to how the premarital sex code should be revised. My own regard for 
the fairness of social scientists and anthropologists in general, compels me to 
draw attention to these unscientific ventures of one who is otherwire bene 
meritus in the fleld of sociology and anthropology. 


Professor Murdock reeognizes “only two eriteria by which science ean 
judge the acceptability of sexual behavior, namely, biological adaptiveness 
and social utility.” To me his statement appears to mean that he rejects 
metaphysies, ethies and theology as disciplines meriting the name “scientific.” 
In fact it implies a rejection of all super-empirical knowledge as valid or 
worthy of serious consideration. The inference seems to be that quantitative 
measurement, under controlled conditions, is the only trustworthy source of 
human knowledge. If such be the case, then there are a lot of people who 
would question the seientifie value of psychology, psychiatry, and Professor 
Murdock's own seience of anthropology. 


I leave it to the philosophers and theologians to evaluate in more detail the 
mphed rejection of super-empirieal knowledge, and to dispute the tacit 
assumption that religion is primarily emotion, in the sense in which some 
ocial seientists seem to understand that term. 


Professor Murdock’s observations on celibacy do not reveal eareful study 


subject. In view of his assumption that, in the male at least. celibacy 
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is impossible, he seems incapable of making such a study, His remarks 
about “hypeerisy or perversion” show that he has pre-judged the question, 
and that he regards any testimony to the contrary as unreliable and untruth- 
ful. The same may be said of the observation that the sex drive cannot be 
blocked entirely without finding “devious outlets in anti-social forms or in 
psychic disturbances.” While this may be true where higher ethico-religious 
values concerning chastity are not ace epted —an assumption to be proved, not 
simply asserted—it in no way follows that such abnormal results are inevitable 
or even commonplace in situations when the full Christian teaching on sex 
morality is properly understood and esteemed. 


I would like to make it clear that the Catholic Church is no novice in dealing 
with the subject of chastity and continence. Her leadership has had experience 
for almost two thousand years in meeting the sex problems and deviations of 
human beings of all walks of life. Her more experienced priests have con- 
siderable opportunity through the confessional, of observing the innermost 
attitudes of persons toward both chastity and sexual sin. They did not have 
to wait to be instructed on fundamental points of human behavior by the 
ineonelusive studies in the Kinsey report or Professor Murdock’s own investi- 
gations of 250 cultures. 


This does not mean modern society cannot benefit by genuinely scientific 
studies on man’s behavior patterns. What it does mean is that we should 
realize ethies and Christinn experience have something very important to say 
on the subject. 


Crities of celibacy among the Catholie clergy tend to overlook certain 
facts. One is that within limits, marriage has long been permitted the clergy 
in certain of the Oriental rites. Second is that at the outset of its existence 
the Christian Chureh had quite wide experience with a married clergy, as 
even a cursory reading of St. Paul’s Epistles and some early writers will 


reveal. Throughout the centuries moreover, there have been ups and downs 
in the degree of compliance to clerical obligations of celibacy. Today, it 
becomes increasingly clear that the perseverance of unmarried religious guides 
in a voluntarily accepted state of celibacy provides both encouragement and 
inspiration to married people trying to conform to moral obligations and to 
unmarried youth in their efforts to remain chaste. 


I take it that the fundamental point of disagreement between Professor 
Murdock and myself concerns the possibility of complete continence and 
restraint in normal persons who have reached sexual maturity. Our approach 
to the problem posed by the imperative nature of the sexual drive is quite 
different. Professor Murdock observing the very real aberrations of human 
beings from declared moral norms concludes that continence is morally 
impossible. Accordingly he reeommends that sex norms be changed, so 
premarital chastity and continence generally will no longer be considered as 
desirable. My approach, which is that of one who accepts traditional ethical 
norms, takes into consideration the facet that God’s grace to the individual 
makes possible the observance of these norms not only without detriment but 
also with great benefit to the personality. With the acceptance of grace, 
what otherwise seems morally impossible becomes not only possible but 
relatively easy. I assume furthermore, that men, either individually or as 
members of society, have no right to change God's law. 


May I add a word about Professor Murdock’s reflections on the Protestant 
and Jewish clergy? In the course of my rather varied work I have had quite 
a few contacts with clergymen of different denominations. A number of them 
were very fine men, about whose sincerity and moral integrity I entertained 
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no doubt. That I differed with them doctrinally did not destroy my respect 
for them as human beings. To me Professor Murdock’s recommendation 
that such men join a erusade to trim the moral law down to the level of the 
freest elements in society, seems quite out of place. 


In conelusion, it is worth saying that social science and religion should be 
able to exist side by side and make valuable contributions to the rehabilitation 
of society. But this presupposes a greater willingness on the part of 
sociologists like Professor Murdock to recognize that moral truths are not 
based exclusively on surveys. They must also admit that religion exists in its 
own right and does not wait on the good pleasure and passing hypotheses of 
anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, or any other seience. 


Professor Murdock 


Father Gibbons has expressed with clarity the official position of a religious 
sect which assumes exclusive authority to interpret the will of God to man. 
He has a right to his views, and I respect them as I do those of any honest 
man, though I rejeet his special claim to authority. My own views, since they 
rest on another souree of authority-—-human experience—naturally conflict 
with his on many points. Sinee we fortunately belong to a democratic 
society, our audience is free to listen to both of us and to aceept the position 
of either—-or of neither 


With reference to Dr, Woodward, I do not know whether the setting up of 
straw men is a special hobby of his, or whether he is merely hard of hearing, 
but he has discovered in my remarks a truly remarkable number of things ! 
did not say. He charges me, for example, with making “deductions regarding 
motivations,” with offering “recommendations regarding educational methods,” 
with wishing to “transplant the habits of Okinawans” into America, and with 
holding “that our whole repertory of social ills . . . is due to our sexually 
inhibiting mores.” When one addresses a professional audience in full frank- 
hess on a controversial issue such as sex behavior, one expects a certain 
amount of misunderstanding, but I had not anticipated that my comments 
about the premarital sex problem would be interpreted as advocacy of prom- 
iseuity. My position would seem to need further clarification. 


I distinetly do not advocate premarital license as a guiding principle in 
individual eonduet. Sexual restraint has undoubted value as an ethical 
ideal—a corollary, if you will, of the ideal of moderation in all things. 
Chastity before marriage, for those who will and can achieve it, is laudable. 
I find myself, in faet, appreciably less “liberal” than Dr. Woodward elaims 
to be, and am profoundly shoeked by his avowed policy that “when young 
people ask whether premarital intercourse is permissible, I refuse to answer 
yes or no.” Premarital intercourse is most definitely not permissible in our 
society, and if IT did not frankly admit this to a young person coming to me 
for adviee, and point out clearly the social sanctions he or she might expect 
for violating the taboo, I should have serious trouble with my conscience. 


I do not even approve the current laxity among our youth, which I spe 
cifically stigmatized in my paper as “unlovely.” | have merely faced the 
fact, denied by no other speaker, that premarital laxity is rampant today and 
that there is no reasonable prospect that it will decline in the near future 
Wide disparity between ethieal ideals and aetual practice is always socially 
dangerous—-prohibition provides a recent ¢ase in point—and where it oceurs 


the public-spirited citizen is under obligation to make remedial suggestions 


I have offered a suggestion based on professional knowledge of how hun 
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dreds of other societies have coped with the same problem. I have not 
addressed myself to our young people, advising that they imitate the Samoans 
or some other permissive society. I have addressed myself rather to the clergy 
and other responsible moral leaders suggesting, not that they condone promis- 
euity in individual behavior, but they consider a modification in the ethical code 
itself whereby a distinction be drawn between selfish sensual indulgence and 
experimentation oriented toward forming a satisfactory and enduring marital 
relationship. Such a solution, could it be reached, would certainly have to 
be adjusted to the specifie conditions prevailing in our own society, including 
our ethieal standards, and would have to conform to Dr. Bolman’s criterion 
of “satisfactory interpersonal relations.” Until and unless such a change 
occurs, whether by normal evolutionary processes or by an act of social 
engineering, we have no alternative as sensible men but to accept the existing 
code and try to operate as intelligently as we can within it. 


Press and magazine comment on the views expressed in this panel discussion 
was widespread. The interested reader may wish to refer to: 


Time Magazine, February 15, 1950. Under Religion —- February 20, 1950. Letters 


America, the National Catholic Weekly Review. February 25, 1950. Editorial. 
Sex Anarchy 

The Survey, March, 1950. p. 150. Premarital Taboos and Scientific Values. 

A country-wide syndicated column by George Sokolsky, appearing in many news- 
papers during February. 

Files of the New York Times, the New York Herald-Tribune and other New 
York papers under date of February 2, 1950. 


Among special correspondence received was an interesting letter addressed to 
Dr. Woodward from Lili Helstenius, quoting from Aldous Huxley's Ends and 
Means (p. 311) relative to a discussion of sexual activity ... to the cultural 
condition of society, as presented by the late Dr. J. D. Unwin. 
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Armed Forces Day, May 20, 1950 


The third Saturday in May has been selected by Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson and approved by President Truman as Armed 
Forces Day. This observance will replace Army Day, Navy Day, 
and Air Force Day formerly observed by the individual services. 
Teamed for Defense has been designated the official slogan for 
the day, and community observances, locally sponsored, will mark 
the 1950 recognition and appreciation day i the armed services. 
To familiarize the public with the nation's defense program ‘open 
houses’ will be held at many service installations. Community 
organizations are cordially invited to participate. 











Army Issues Prostitution Repression Directive.—A regulation issued 
by the Department of the Army, 22 November 1949, supersedes the 
previous regulation of 5 April 1946. The text reads: 


ARMY REGULATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No, 600-900 Washington 25, D. C., 22 November 1949 


PERSONNEL 


Repression of Prostitution 


Paraaq raph 
(seneral ° ‘ 1 
Policy 2 
Enforcement ee eee 3 


1. General.—The purpose of these regulations is to provide for the uniform 
ipplieation of measures to repress prostitution. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that the toleration of prostitution is socially objectionable, potentially 
destructive of public decency, and productive of immorality and disease. 


2. Policy.The repression of prostitution is an established policy of the Depart 
ment of the Army in its program for the welfare of personnel, the development 
and guidance of character, and the control of venereal disease. This policy 
applies to all oversea commands as well as those commands within the continental 
limits of the United States, 


Enforcement.—It will be the responsibility of all commanding officers to 
secure compliance with the spirit as well as the letter of these regulations, No 
deviation from this program of repression of prostitution will be authorized. 
Apprepriate commanding officers within the continental United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and in oversea commands will enforce the following 
measures 
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a. All identified houses of prostitution will be declared off limits to all United 
States military personnel at all times. Action taken in this connection will 
be coordinated with proper Navy authorities as provided for in the Joint Agree- 
ment on Armed Forces Disciplinary Control Boards. (See AR 600-10.) 


b. Disciplinary measures will be taken against all military personnel entering 
a house of prostitution either known by them to be such or having been declared 
off limits by proper authority; provided, however, that such personnel are not 
acting in an official capacity and on orders from competent authority. 


¢. Full cooperation will be given civilian and other Government agencies engaged 
in the repression of prostitution and the elimination of sources of venereal 
infection. 


d. All practices whieh can in any way be interpreted as fostering, regulating, 
or condoning prostitution will be prohibited and violations handled through appro- 
priate disciplinary action. 


(AG 726.1 (24 Jun 49) ) 


By Order of the Secretary of the Army: 


Official : J. Lawton CoLuns 
Epwarp F. WITSELL Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General 
The Adjutant General 


Distribution: 


Federal Security Administrator Reports on Progress.—The close of 
the fiscal year 1949 marked the 10th anniversary of the organization 
of the Federal Security Agency, which included within its original 
framework the U. S. Public Health Service, the Office of Education 
and the Social Security Board, to which were later added the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Food 
and Drug Administration. Administrator Ewing’s report for the 
year which rounds out the first decade of activity of his ageney there- 
fore reviews the growth of efforts toward its goal, ‘‘the security 
and well-being of the individual and his family.’’ 


The past year has been a good year for nationa! health, Mr. Ewing 
reports. The general death rate for 1948 was the lowest on record. 
The Publie Health Service, in addition to strengthening and round- 
ing out its own long-term program of research, contributed nearly 
eleven million dollars in direct grants for non-federal medical 
research. Federal grants-in-aid to the States for public health work, 
including venereal disease control, were the largest in history. Tech- 
nical and consultative services were also provided to state and local 
health authorities. Health education, health demonstrations, the 
inspection and licensing of biologie products, hospital construction, 
medical care, the collection of vital statistics are all part of the 
program of the Public Health Service. The Administrator points 
out, however, that one of the weak links in our federal-state-county 
chain of health protection continues to be the 1,400 counties without 
full-time health departments. 
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The high birth rate during the past decade has posed serious prob- 
lems for child health and welfare workers, said the Administrator, 
in commenting on the increased activities of the Children’s Bureau. 
Grants-in-aid in support of Federal-State maternal and child health 
and child welfare services amounted to 22 million dollars. Half of 
this sum, which is admittedly inadequate to the need, is earmarked 
for health services. The balance is used to provide aid to crippled 
children and help the States to provide necessary welfare services. 


By the beginning of 1949, says the Administrator in commenting 
on the need for child welfare services, nearly a quarter of a million 
children were receiving service from State and local welfare depart- 
ments. These were designed to help meet responsibilities for the 
homeless, the neglected, the delinquent, and those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. The Federal Government provides grants of 
three and a half million dollars annually for such work, through the 
Children’s Bureau. ‘‘The children receiving such care, were in 
large measure those whose problems were most urgent. No estimate 
can be made of how many other children who are also victims of seri- 
ous social and emotional maladjustments are not reached by such 
services because money and trained workers are limited.’’ 


The high birth rates of the 1940's have played their part in what 
Mr. Ewing calls ‘‘the appalling crisis in education.’’ More children 
in the kindergarten and elementary grades, fewer teachers and 
increasingly inadaquate funds for teachers’ salaries, shortages of 
classroom facilities stemming from abnormally low building and 
repair rates during the depression, the war, and the postwar era of 
inflated building costs, all of these overshadowed the efforts of the 
Ageney and its Office of Education to help strengthen and develop 
the public school system. The report estimates that it will be neces- 
sary over the next ten years to prepare more than a million teachers 
and invest at least ten billion dollars to provide prospective school 
populations with the same relative facilities that were available 
in 1930 


As of January 1, 1949, almost 4315 million workers were ‘‘ fully 
or currently insured”’ under the Social Security Administration’s 
program of old-age and survivors insurance. During the year covered 
by the report some 514 million workers drew unemployment benefits. 
Under the public assistance programs approximately four million 
needy aged persons, dependent children, and blind persons were 
helped through Federal grants to the States 


U. 8. Public Health Service VD Laboratory Goes to Atlanta.— 
Progress in venereal disease research is expected to be given added 
impetus by the reestablishment of the Public Health Service’s Vene- 
real Disease Research Laboratory in the Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, Ga., according to an announcement by Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing. 


For many years the laboratory, under the direction of Dr. John 
F. Mahoney has been located at the Marine Hospital, Staten Island, 
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N. Y. It is famous as the place where Dr. Mahoney and associates 
developed the technique of rapid treatment of syphilis with penicillin. 
Transfer of equipment and personnel to the new location is now 
under way. 


In explaining the move, USPHS Surgeon General Leonard A, 
Scheele said that the laboratory was being relocated in Georgia in 
order ‘‘to carry out plans for coordination of serologic evaluation 
and applied research in venereal disease with the varied research 
activities in allied fields which are now being conducted at the Com- 
municable Disease Center.’’ He added that it also puts the labora- 
tory in an area where there is a higher prevalence of venereal disease 
and greater opportunity for advanced research. Dr. R. A. Vonder- 
lehr, VD Division Chief from 1938 to 1943, is C.D.C. Director. 


Dr. Scheele said that though the Venereal Disease Research Labora- 
tory will be located at the Communicable Disease Center, it will 
remain under the technical supervision of the Division of Venereal 
Disease. 

Mr. Ad Harris, who has served as Chief Serologist at the New 
York laboratory for a number of years will continue in the same 
capacity in Atlanta. The Venereal Disease Research Laboratory will 
continue to furnish health departments of all the States with the 
same services that it has offered in the past. 


Federal Security Agency Appointments.— Administrator Ewing has 
announced the appointment of David Bernstein as Assistant. . . Dr. 
Seward E. Miller as of February 1 became director of FSA Region 
5 with headquarters in Chicago. For the past five years he has been 
chief of laboratory services for the U.S. Public Health Service Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta. His successor is Dr. Ralph 
B. Hogan, now in charge of research for the USPHS Venereal Disease 
Division in Washington. . . Dr. Byron J. Olson has been appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Laboratory of Infectious Diseases at the 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. He succeeds Dr. Carl 
L. Larson, recently appointed Director of the USPHS’s Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana. ... Dr. R. Bruce H. Ander- 
son, medical officer of the Public Health Service for 35 years and 
recently in charge of the U. S. Marine Hospital at Staten Island, 
has retired and will become administrator of the Marshall and Gug- 
genheim Memorial Hospitals in Lynchburg, Virginia. Dr. John A. 
Trautman, Medical Officer in charge of the Marine Hospital, Cleve- 
land, will replace Dr. Anderson on Staten Island on July 1... Dr. 
Pasquale Pesare, Medical Officer in Charge of Venereal Disease Edu- 
cation, USPHS, for the past two years in Washington, has returned 
to private practice and to serve as a member of the faculty of George- 
town University. He remains as VD Division Consultant and is also 
consultart to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


National Health Council Holds Annual Meeting. At its 30th Annual 
Meeting on March 24 in New York City the National Health Council 
elected Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, director, Johns Hopkins University 
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School of Hygiene and Public Health as president, succeeding Philip 
R. Mather who now will serve as treasurer. Other officers elected 
were: Vice president, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, assistant treasurer, 
Herbert I. Wood; and secretary, Dr. James E. Perkins. At the 
luncheon session Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, taking as his topic Per- 
sonnel—the Key to Effective Health Programs, discussed the need 
for better doctors rather than more doctors. An afternoon symposium 
considered early case finding and multiple screening. 


In a statement made prior to the meeting Dr. Thomas D. Dublin, 
NHC Exeeutive Director, stressed the need for more local health 
units, to serve the 40 million Americans now deprived of community 
health department protection. Federal legislation to provide for 
this is still pending. An outstanding event in the Council’s 1949 
program was the Institute on Local and State Health Councils, in 
Princeton, New Jersey, in November, which featured three panels, 
one to give the national organizations’ views; another to show develop- 
ment and progress in state health councils; and another to show the 
experience and status of the local community health council. Dr. 
Dublin announced that William W. Wood, formerly of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Health, has been appointed field representa- 
tive to aid in promoting full time local health services. 


The Annual Report for the year 1949 cited several conditions favor- 
able to progress: a permanent executive officer, an adequate budget 
for health promotion and the nucleus of a professional staff. The 
member agencies have agreed upon these objectives: assistance to 
citizen groups in providing for themselves full-time local health 
services, assistance in the organization of community health councils 
and in finding ways of making established local and state-wide health 
councils more useful. NHC headquarters continue to be at 1790 
Broadway, New York City, and the Council now numbers twenty-two 
member organizations and seven advisory and associate organizations 
representing a wide variety of health interests. 


National Social Welfare Assembly Holds Annual Meeting.—/ndustry 
and Social Welfare was the topic of the NSWA’s Annual Luncheon 
on January 20, attended by 120 national and local civic health and 
welfare leaders. The speaker, Lemuel R. Boulware, Vice-president, 
Employee Relations, General Electrie Company, stated that in his 
opinion industry's soundest contribution to social welfare lay in its 
activities directed toward a healthy economic and social climate—one 
in which health and welfare problems are less likely to arise. 
Industry has a moral and spiritual duty as a group of citizens working 
together, and the nature of this duty is to live up to the obligations 
imposed by the opportunities afforded by our heritage of freedom, 
courage and character. ... ‘‘Let’s learn even better to work and live 
together and serve each other voluntarily. That is the central idea of 
your work. Let's learn how to be even more self-reliant ourselves 
and let's help others to be so.’ 


Frank L. Weil, Assembly president, reporting on the year’s work, 
called special attention to the cooperation pattern which has been 
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developed between Federal and voluntary social welfare, to an extent 
hitherto unknown. Mr. Weil also stressed the Assembly's opportu- 
nity in relation to social welfare matters as they concern peoples in 
other parts of the world. 

An important project, reported Director Robert E. Bondy, has 
been carried on through the Assembly's Youth Division, which has 
worked for extension of young people's participation through youth 
councils in local communities. 


Fifty-six national organizations, ASHA being one, are now mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Headquarters continue at 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness Reports Progress.— 
In Eyes to the Future, NSPB report for 1949, Mason H. Bigelow, 
President, says ‘‘the number of persons under 20 years of age who 
are blind is gradually decreasing, thanks to the continued fight 
against the twin enemies of sight: disease and injury. However, 
in spite of this over all decrease, there has been in recent years a 
17 per cent increase in blindness from hereditary and congenital 
causes. This is due partly to the fact that more premature babies 
are being saved, and in some cases the eyes are imperfectly devel- 
oped.’” On the other hand because of the fact that people live longer 
nowadays than in former years, more men and women are being 
subjected to the blinding diseases that strike often in later years. 
‘‘These new threats to vision may counterbalance some of the battles 
won in the last forty years. ... As we stand at mid-century the chal- 
lenge is clear. The future calls for redoubled effort to protect the 
eyes of both young and old.”’ 


Among important progress items reported is the fact that blind- 
ness among infants due to the diseases known as ‘‘ babies’ sore.eyes’’, 
ophthalmia neonatorum, has dropped 90 per cent in the past: four 
decades. The campaign of education and legislation which began 
in 1908 against this infection, launched the movement which became 
the present Society. The NSPB has also been active in efforts to 
reduce blindness resulting from syphilis. 


Estimating that more than one-half of the 420 Americans who 
become blind every week might be saved from this tragedy by full 
use of existing knowledge, the Society pledges redoubled effort and 
urges increased public support. NSPB headquarters are at 1790 
Broadway, New York City with Franklin M. Foote, M.D., Executive 
Director. 


Briefs from the National Agencies 


Nineteen Protestant Church leaders met in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 28 to plan the constituting convention to be held in Cleveland 
from November 26 to December 2 to merge seven interdenomina- 
tional bodies into one agency representing 27,000,000 church-goers. 

. Succeeding the late Howard W. Braucher, Joseph Prendergast, 
New York Lawyer and State Charities Aid Association official, has 
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been appointed exeeutive direetor of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. .. . Mary Edwards Shaw, ASHA staff member for fifteen 
years and for the last seven editor of the NOPHN magazine, Public 
Health Nursing, retired to private life on December 31, 1949, and 
has been sueceeded as editor by Hedwig Cohen... . Congresswoman 
Frances P. Bolton, ASHA Vice President, was a featured speaker 
at the 3lst Annual Convention of the Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago last December. 
Headquarters are at 109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, with Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell as Administrative Director. ... Holding a nation- 
wide observance of its 70th anniversary in the United States the 
Salvation Army on March 10 reenacted at the Battery, New York 
City, the arrival of the first SA group from England. ... At the 
National Conference on Rural Health, sponsored by the American 
Medical Association's Committee on Rural Health, in Kansas City, 
Missouri, February 3 and 4, it was recommended that rural com- 
munities coordinate and improve existing facilities, rather than build 
new ones... . In Cleveland on December 2, 1949, the American 
Municipal Association Conference, with 10,000 member cities, 
instrueted its trustees to work with the Chicago Crime Commission 
to plan a program through which cities might pool their resources 
to battle crime syndicates. ... The United Council of Church Women 
has announced the appointment of Mrs. Alfred Madison Chapman 
as chairman of the Christian Social Relations Department, succeed- 
ing Miss Helen Kittredge. . . . The American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, meeting in Atlantie City in February, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Dr. H. Whitman Newell of Baltimore; 
President-elect, Dr. James M. Cunningham of Detroit; Vice Presi- 
dent, Annette Garrett of Northampton, Massachusetts; Treasurer, 
Simon H. Tulechin, New York City; and Secretary, Dr. Morris Krug- 
man, New York City. . . . The Family Service Association of 
America has transferred its headquarters from 122-30 East 22nd 
Street to 192 Lexington Avenue, New York City... . The develop- 
ment and dissemination of factual information on health problems 
will be the aim of a newly organized Health Information Foundation 
supported financially by drug, pharmaceutical and allied industrial 
firms. Admiral William H. P. Blandy, recently retired from the 
Navy, is the president, and headquarters are at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
nna 
OBITUARIES 


Harry H. Moore, Secretary of the Oregon Social Hygiene Society 
from 1911 to 1917 and a long-time friend, died at Bronxville, New 
York. on December 27, 1949 As sociologist, research worker and 
as author, Mr. Moore's contributions in these fields were numerous 
and well known. Perhaps the most notable of his assignments was 
as director of study for the Committee on Costs of Medical Care 
from 1927 to 1933 He was also director of the Research Council 
on Problems of Aleohol from 1938 to 1946. Among his books are 
Public Health in the United States, We Are the Builders of a New 


World. and Survival or Suicide 
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Lewis H. Carris, managing director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness for 16 years and director emeritus since 
1938, died at his home in Bainbridge, New York, on March 20. Aside 
from leadership in the national campaign to eliminate the causes of 
blindness, Dr. Carris was active in the international field. His report 
on world-wide blindness causes made in 1928 for the League of Red 
Cross Societies provided the basis for organization of the Interna- 
tional Association for Prevention of Blindness. He was 80 years old. 


Edwin R. Embree died at the age of 66 in New York City on 
February 21. A president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 20 
years and previous to that time secretary, vice-president and division 
director of the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Embree had long been a 
valued friend of the social hygiene movement. 


Murray A. Auerbach, for thirty years past secretary of the Indi- 
ana Tuberculosis Association, died suddenly on January 20 while 
enroute to a tuberculosis meeting. A member of ASHA and during 
World War I an Army Sanitary Corps Officer assigned to the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, Law Enforcement Division, 
he had a thorough understanding of community social hygiene prob- 
lems which made him a valuable ally wherever he was. 


National Current Events and Dates Ahead 





CHILD HEALTH DAY, MAY |, 1950 





May 28- Generation Federation of Women's Clubs. Convention. 
June 3 


Boston 


June 5-7 National Sheriffs Association. Tenth Anniversary Convention. 
Hotel Congress Main topics for round-table discussion: county civil defense 
Chicago programs, junior deputy-sheriffs’ leagues, and internal security. 


June 15-17 American Hearing Society. National Conference. 
Chicago 

June 22-25 American Heart Association. Annual Meeting. 
San Francisco 


June 26-29 American National Red Cross. 1950 National Convention, 
Detroit, Mich. 


June 26-30 American Medical Association. Annual Meeting. 
San Francisco 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


BETTY A. MURCH 


Assistant Director, Division of Education and Public Health 
American Social Hygiene Association 


Social Hygiene Summer Courses 


Word has been received concerning the following courses. The 
Journau will report further information in the May issue. 


California: Los Angeles. July 31-August 5 

Workshop in Marriage Counseling. Provides practical training in the techniques 
of marriage counseling for teachers in high school and college who are giving 
courses in family life, and to clergymen, physicians, lawyers, social workers, leaders 
of youth organizations and community enterprises. Paul Popenoe, Roswell H 
Johnson, and others. For details write: Secretary, American Institute of Family 
Relations, 5287 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 27, California. 


California: San Francisco. June 26-August 3 

Workshop in Family Life Education for elementary, high school and college 
teachers; counselors, parent educators, community leaders, parents, recreation 
leaders, guidance workers, priests, rabbis, and ministers. Sponsored by the 
California Advisory Committee in Family Life, Health and Social Relations 
College eredit may be earned. 


For further information write: Director of Summer Session, State College, 
124 Buchanan Street, San Franciseo, California. 


Columbia University World Study Tours: July 7-August 25 

Marriage and Family Life Studytour. Five weeks in Europe studying mar 
riage and family patterns and services, with special concern for community 
and governmental aid to strengthen family relationships. Countries to be visited 
inelude: England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and France. Dr. and Mrs. Eugene 
P. Link, leaders 


For further particulars write: Eugene P. Link, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 


D. C.: Washington. June 9-20 

Workshop on Marriage and Family Education and Counseling. The theme of 
this fourth annual workshop will center on the problems of marriage; their 
nature, causes, extent and remedies. Specialists in each field will diseuss frigidity, 
infertility, birth eontrol, divoree, economic difficulties, husband-wife adjustments, 
and religious and moral difficulties. 


For further information write to: Dr. Roy A, Deferrari, Director of Workshops, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Indiana: Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Workshop for Teachers of Home Economics, Purdue University Campus, June 
26—July 15 


Workshop in Family Life and Social Living, Evansville College Campus, June 
l-~June 17 


r detaila write B. L odds, irector, Summer Session, Purdue Un 


ette, Indiana 
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Michigan: Ann Arbor, June 26-August 4 

Workshops in Special Programs in School Health Education and Special Health 
Aspects of the School Curriculum, sponsored jointly by the School of Public 
Health and the School of Education. 


The courses will supplement each other. About one-half of the time will be 
given to improving the informational background of participants in subject 
matter areas closely related to home and family living and the factors that 
contribute to home and family living within the home and between the sexes. 
In the eurrieular phases of the workshop consideration will be given to ways 
and means of incorporating such instruction into the school program, and 
suitable materials that might be utilized. 


Each of these courses will carry two semester credit hours in public health 
and in education respectively. 


For further information address: Dean, School of Public Health, or Dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan: Detroit, June 19-July 1 

Workshop in Family Life Education, for teachers, school administrators, home 
economists and others actively engaged in or planning programs in family life 
education. Two semester hours of graduate credit may be earned. For details 
write to The Registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


New Hampshire: Durham. June 19-24 

Institute on Marriage and the Family, sponsored by the University of New 
Hampshire Extension Service, New Hampshire Social Hygiene Association, Ameri- 
can Institute of Family Relations and The American Social Hygiene Association. 
The Institute, directed by Roy Dickerson and Paul Popenoe, will be primarily 
concerned with measures contributing to successful marriage and family life; 
education provided by the home beginning in infaney; integration of suitable 
material throughout the school curriculum; the counseling processes both before 
and after marriage designed to prevent marital maladjustments or to correct 
them. Carries one hour University credit. For further information write to 
Director of University Extension, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. 


New York: Ithaca. July 3-August 12 

Courses in Family Relationships and the Psychodynamics of Family Develop- 
ment, the Teacher as Counselor and Family Life Education in College and 
High School. 


For further information write: Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 


New York: Poughkeepsie. July 6-August 3 

Seminars for parents, workshops for teachers, special programs for profes 
sional workers, twenty-four hour school for children two to ten years of age, 
and two programs for young mothers with babies under one year, and for 
mothers whose families are raised. : 


For further information write to Dr. Mary Langmuir, Director, Vassar College 
Institute, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Ohio: Cincinnati. June 26-July 1. Credit 

Institute on Marriage and the Family, sponsored by the American Social 
Hygiene Association, American Institute of Family Relations, the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society and other state and local organizations. Institute will 
be led by Roy E. Dickerson and Paul Popenoe, and will provide general orienta 
tion and specialized training for parents, school administrators, teachers, clergy 
men, lawyers, physicians, nurses, church sehool workers and other professional 
workers, students preparing for teaching and young people preparing for mar 
riage. For details write to Director of Summer Session, University of Cineinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Oklahoma: Stillwater. June 10-July 1 
Workshop in Family Living. Evelyn and Millis Duval, and others. Write 
Registrar, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia. June 26-July 8 

The Sehool of Education and Institute for the Study of Venereal Disease 
announces the Eighth Annual Course in Family Living and Sex Education 
(formerly Health and Human Relations) sponsored by the U. 8. Publie Health 
Serviee, the American Social Hygiene Association, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Health, the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania and the Division 
of Medical Services of the Philadelphia Board of Publie Education. The course 
earries five credits. Registration dates, June 23 and June 26th. 


For further information, address Dr. John H. Stokes, Hygiene Building, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania: State College. June 13-September 2 

The School of Home Economics is sponsoring several courses cones rned with 
family life education, including 

Child Development and Family Relations—June 13—June 30 

Seminar in Family Relations, July 5-August 11 

Marriage and Family Relationships, August 14—September 2 

Institute for Parents, First Session—July 10-21; Second Session—July 24- 

August 4 
For further information write: Direetor of Summer Sessions, The Pennsylvania 


State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island: Kingston. July 5-August 13 


Seminar and Workshop in Family Life Education. 


For further details write: Dr. Frank M. Pelton, Director, Summer School, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


South Carolina: Rock Hill. July 5-July 22 

Family Life Workshop. Conducted by Dr. Elizabeth Vaughan, Professor of 
Sociology, with Dr. Muriel Brown, U. 8. Department of Education, as consultant. 
Three semester hours of graduate credit in sociology. 


For further details write Dean, Winthrop College, Roek Hill, 8. C. 


Texas: Denton. June 29-July 18 

uW orkshop in the Teaching of Family Relations in High School, sponsored by 
The Department of Home Economies in cooperation with the Hogg Foundation 
and State Board of Vocational Education. Participants will have opportunity 
to work on individual problems such as organizing teaching units, gathering 
source material, and planning a variety of techniques for teaching. Dr. Bernice 
Moore of the Hogg Foundation will be one of the consultants. Mrs. George 
Finck will be director of the Workshop. The course carries three credits. Final 
day for reservation June 15th. 


For further information address: Director, Summer Session, Texas State 
ege for Women, Denton, Texas 





For Summer Classrooms 
Education for Family Living. School and community programs in action. 
Mabel G. Lesher, Samuel T. Robbins, William F. Snow and others. ASHA 
Pub. No. A-765. 35¢ 
Parent-teacher Guidance in Social Hygiene Education for Family Life. 
ASHA Pub. No. A702 5 cents a copy 














WORLD NEWS AND VIEWS 


JOSEPHINE V. TULLER JEAN B. PINNEY 


Secretary, Committee on Interna- and Director, Regional Office for the 
tional Relations and Activities, Americas, International Union 
American Social Hygiene Assn. against the Venereal Diseases 


News from the United Nations 





WORLD HEALTH DAY—APRIL 7 
Celebrating the Second Anniversary of the date when WHO's 
Constitution became effective. Theme: Know Your Own 
Health Services. 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH DAY—APRIL 14 
Observed in the twenty-one American Republics 











World Health Organization 


WHO Membership 68 Nations.—W ith the ratification by the Bolivian 
Government of the WHO Constitution on December 23, 1949, Bolivia 
has become the 68th country to join WHO. Fifty-three countries are 
now recipients of WHO aid and among the many projects in opera- 
tion and being planned, venereal diseases continue to hold a high 


priority. 


WHO Plans Permanent Headquarters in Geneva.—l’ermanent head- 
quarters for WHO will be in Geneva, it was recently announced. 
The Palais des Nations now housing WHO will be enlarged by the 
addition of three floors and by construction of a new wing. The 
building, erected for the League of Nations, and completed as it stands 
in 1938, will be oceupied by WHO on a 99 year lease. 


Dr. Kaul WHO New York Director.—Dr. P. M. Kaul of India has 
succeeded Dr. Frank Calderone as Chief of WHO’s New York Liaison 
Office, the latter having resigned that post as of December 31, 1949 
to become Director of the New York City Cancer Committee. <A 
member since 1934 of the Indian Medical Service, Dr. Kaul from 
1947 to 1.49 was loaned to WHO by the Indian Government as 
Director of the Singapore Epidemiological Intelligence Station, later 
being assigned to WHO’s Division of Epidemiology in Geneva as an 
expert on Plague and the Joint Study Group on Cholera of the WHO 
International Office of Public Health. He is a member of the 
British Royal College of Physicians, London, and a graduate of 
the Medical School of the University of Punjab, with study at Guy’s 
Medical School & Hospital, London, and at the London School of 
Hygiene. 
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WHO Regional Office for the Americas Launches Maternal and 
Child Health Program.—The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
WHO's Regional Office for the Americas, has sent Dr. Federico 
Gomez, regional consultant in maternal and child health, to Latin 
America to begin a survey whose main purpose is to collate neces- 
sary information for a comprehensive, technical health program to 
reduce infant mortality in countries already promoting better health 
conditions with assistance from the Bureau and WHO. 


Dr. Gomez, before joining the staff of PASB, was Director of 
the Children’s Hospital in Mexico City, his first stop on this tour. 
His trip, extending over three or four months, will inelude visits 
to Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Brazil, to review maternal and child health problems 
with health officials and inspect medical and public health facilities. 


The UN Division of Social Welfare Activities 


New International Convention on Prostitution Open for Signature.— 
As announced in February World News and Views, the new Inter- 
national Convention for the ‘‘Suppression of Traffic in Persons and 
the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others’’ approved by the 
\'N General Assembly in December, on recommendation of the Social 
Commission, now is open for signature by the various UN member 
governments. Liberia, Ecuador, and Pakistan were the first countries 
to sign. The Convention becomes effective in each country adhering, 
90 days after the instrument of ratification has been deposited with 
UN's Secretary General. 


News from the International Voluntary Agencies 


International Union against the Venereal Diseases to Hold 27th 
General] Assembly in Zurich, Switzerland.—In accordance with plans 
made at the IUVD’s 1949 General Assembly in Rome, Italy, Dr. 
André Cavaillon, Secretary General, has announced to the Union’s 
members and friends that the 1950 Assembly will be held in Zurich, 
July 29th through August 2nd. The Swiss Government has issued 
official invitations to the governments of other countries to appoint 
delegates and the Swiss Society to Combat VD will be host. 


The Assembly’s Agenda, as drawn up by Dr. Cavaillon and 
approved by Dr. William F. Snow, Union President, includes: 


A joint conference of syphilologists and pediatricians repre- 
senting ILUVD and the International Congress of Pediatrics, 
which meets in Zurich just before the Union's Assembly. 


Discussion on: 


lL. Health Education 
Il. Venereal Diseases and Penicillin 
lll. Problems of Serological Methods and Their Use 
IV. Nerual Behavior of Infected Persons 
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For further information on the 1950 Assembly those interested are invited to 
address Miss Marguerite Troue, Administrative Secretary, at the Union's Inter- 
national headquarters at Institut Alfred Fournier, 25, Boulevard Saint-Jaeques, 
Paris XIV, or Miss Jean B. Pinney, Director, Regional Office for the Americas, 
Room 1402, 1790 Broadway New York 19, New York. 


Pan-American Convention on Prevention of Blindness.— More than 
500 eye specialists and prevention of blindness workers from North 
and South America attended a joint meeting of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness and the Pan-American Association 
of Ophthalmology held in Miami Beach, Florida, from March 26— 
31, 1950. 


This joint meeting of the two organizations was the first in their 
history and was effected ‘‘in order to achieve better coordination 
of activities and to wage a more intensive campaign against the 
human tragedy of preventable blindness,’’ stated Dr. Conrad Berens, 
President of the Pan-American Association. 





PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS FOR USE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Books and Pamphlets 

Dr. Harry A. Wilmer’s two books, Corky the Killer—the Story of Syphilis, 
and Huber the Tuber, the Story of Tuberculosis, are being brought out in Portu- 
guese translations by a Brazilian publishing firm. In the United States, the 
book edition of Huber the Tuber is still being distributed by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, at 1790 Broadway, New York 19. The American Social 
Hygiene Association, publishers of the original book edition of Corky the Killer, 
has recently reissued this useful text, revised to date, and completely illustrated, 
in attractive, inexpensive pamphlet form (25 cents a copy, $2.75 a dozen, $22.75 
per 100). Since Corky has already appeared in Spanish (in the Argentinian 
magazine Veritas), and has been quoted extensively in several other languages, 
ASHA is exploring the possibilities of pamphlet editions in other languages. 


Motion Picture Films 

Con Estas Armas, Spanish version of the ASHA sound motion picture film 
With These Weapons, the Story of Syphilis, is being brought up to date as to 
penicillin therapy and other details, and is expected to be ready for distribution 
by June. The English version, with revised text and new scenes, including an 
excellent one of Dr. John F. Mahoney as pioneer in penicillin therapy, and 
sequences showing treatment by penicillin, will be ready in May. An entire 
new sound track, with new narrative by well-known radio and television 
commentator David Ross, who also served as narrator for the original 1939 
production, adds to the effectiveness of the revised version. 


Prices on the 1950 revisions will remain as formerly, $50 each for 35 mm. 
prints, $25 for 16 mm. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Last Month. looking for a good and 
graceful way to introduce a friend to 
social hygiene’ Or do you know some 
one who wants to know how the Armed 
Forces Character Guidance Program is 
working out? Or where the voluntary 
agencies fit into WHO’s VD program? 
The JouxnaL’s Thirty-seventh Anni- 
versary Number, with articles by Air 
Force Chaplain Chief Charles I. Car 
penter, WHO VD Committee Chairman 
John F. Mahoney, plus the annual re 
view of ASHA progress, will help you 
out . Mailed wherever and to whom- 
ever you say, Jo cents a copy postpaid, 


This Month. -It you attended the Na 
tional Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City this year, you probably 
noticed the pamphlet edition of Serual 
Behavior; How Shall We Define and 
Motivate What Is Acceptable’ at the 
ASHA exhibit booth or in the Combined 
Book Exhibit... . This was preprinted 
as Pub. No. A-796 (25 cents a copy, 
$2.50 per dozen, $18.00 per 100, plus 

The JouRNAL edition 
too is a good introdue 

hygiene for friends 
especially if they are 
information on Summer 
Courses——pp. 170-2) 35 cents as usual. 


Next Month. -Also making its debut 
at the National Conference was a pre- 
print edition of The Common Ground 
in Family Life Education, as deseribed 
this month’s JOURNAL cover. " 
This is Pub. No, A-798 (20 eents a 
copy, $2.00 per dozen, $15.00 per 100). 
7 Also in the May JOURNAL, Crime 
and Prostitution news 
Summer ¢ 
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An 
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The Journal in June. 
nual Library Number. 


books reviewed .. . new lists 


ind bibliographies on special soeial hy 
news and programs. 
More details in the May JouRNAL. 


About That New Poster. 


giene subjects... 


Our poll of 
JOURNAL and News readers re interest 
er and exhibit on the theme 
Cures VD—What Cures Pros 


tifution, Delinquency, Broken Homes: 
brought out more exhibit fans than 
poster purchasers. ... We’re still open- 
minded on the poster proposition, but 
it looks like the demand warrants going 
ahead with a limited edition of $5 and 
#10 portable exhibits along this line. 
..» The poster—two colors—would be 
35 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. . . 
How about it? 


“Corky” Redivivus._Corky the Killer is 
more than ever cocky in his most recent 
incarnation. We printed a trial pocket 
size edition of 5,000 in March, and 
requests indicate another printing 
soon—Your order now will help us 
decide how many more to print, and 
perhaps bring the price down on quan 
tity lots. Present edition, 72 pp., two- 
color cover, completely illustrated, size 
7, 25 cents a copy, $2.75 per dozen, 
75 per 100, 


ace 


What You Should Know About VD.— 
Twenty years back Dr. Max J. Exner, 
pioneer social hygiene educator, wrote 
for the magazine of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Enginemen and Firemen a 
series of short, vivid pieces, What You 
Should Know About Syphilis and Gon 
orrhea. Reprinted by ASHA Publica 
tions Service, this became a _ social 
hygiene classic whose circulation ran 
into the millions. Now revised as What 
You Should Know About VD, a new 
edition will appear soon. Price i 
cents, as formerly, with low prices on 
quantity lots and special discounts 
on ‘‘advance of printing’’ orders. 
Interested? 


“So You Think It’s Love?” is what Dr. 
Ralph G. Eckert titles a talk to young 
folks, published by Publie Affairs 
Pamphlets this month and approved by 
ASHA staff and educational consult 
ants... . Price is 20 cents a copy. 
ASHA Publications Service, by special 
irrangement with the publisher, can 
offer dozen lots to members and society 
iffiliates at $1.75. Please send orders 
for larger quantities directly to Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
Vew York 16, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
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information regarding the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE, 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Officers and Directors for 1950 
President: Philip R. Mather 
Honorary Vice-Presideats 
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Vice-Presideats 


Frances Bolton, M.C. Charles S. Johnson 
pane Ernest Boyd MacNeughton 


Secretery: Mrs. David C. Prince 
Assistent Secretary: Miriam English Doll 
Treasurer: Orie R. Kelly 
Executive Director: Walter Clarke, M.D. 
Chairmen of the General Advisory Board: Robert P. Fischelis 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Cheirmen: Williem F. Snow, M.D. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Cheirmen: Philip R. Mather 


J. Phil 
Willtom F. Seow MD. 


Charles S. Stephenson, M.D. 





CONTENTS OF RECENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL 
NOVEMBER, 1949 
Sex Offenders and the Law 
Editorial: ‘‘Peril Points’’ in Community Life 
The Sexual . ora aa ee W. Tappan 


Offender 
Women Sex Offenders in the New York Courts 


DECEMBER, 1949 
Social Hygiene Day Number 
Editorial : a haat aaa Was hese 
Datcation in the Oclbeaes 
a ame mee prog 


Office for the Americas J 
of the U. 8. Public —— 


FEBRUARY, 1950 
Legal and Social Protection 


Social my roy Power of Law Enforcement 
of the Union Regarding Commercialized Prostitution— 


trol 
Army Policies and Practices ting 
Conditions Adversely Affecting Service Personnel. .. 
in VD Control 


MARCH, 1950 
Thirty-seventh Anniversary Number 
William Freeman Snow Award to Major General Irving J. 


es. aig Pho’ and citation. 

Edi : Full Speed Ahead in 1950 

The Association’s Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting: Pro- 
gram—Annual Luncheon Meeting and Regional Confer- 


ence, New York, N. Y. 
: the Character Guidance 
Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter 
The Role of Voluntary Social Hygiene Agencies in the World 
Health Organization Program to Fight Venereal Disease John F. Mahoney 
Presentation Ceremony, 1950 Snow Award, by President Philip 
R. Mather, and General Phillipson’s Acceptance 
New Honorary Life Members for 1950 
The Men and Women Who Guide ASHA—Photographs of Officers 
and Board of Directors 
Thirty-seventh Annual Business Meeting—Abstract of Proceedings 





